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LE TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


OCTOBER 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1907. 
Patron—THE KING. 


Conductor—Sir cg oa Ae STANFOR 
Chorus-Master—Mr. H. RICKER, F. hc 0. 
Organist—Dr. BAIRSTOW 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, _— PERCEVAL ALLEN, ‘. HENRY 
J. WOOD, Miss MARIE BREMA; Madame ADA ROSSLEY, 
Madame KIRKBY LU NN > BEN age ®& SPEN CER 
THOMAS, Mr. GERVASE’ ELWES; Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 
Mr. HERBERT BROWN, Mr. FFRANG( JON DAV TES. Solo Pianist, 
Mr. PERCY GR AINGER. Ban d and Chorus of 450. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. —‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT’ Selection 
(Handel); CHORAL SYMPHONY (Beethoven). EVENING— Sin- 
fonia Sacra’ (Parry) : en PASTORALS (A. Herbert Brewer); 
SiMPHONY No. 2 (Brahm 
THURSDAY MORNING. - Apatite Cantata, sr AR Ar MATER 
Fe performance (Stanford) ; Scenes from ‘OLAV TRYGVASON 
conducted by the Composer. EVEN N@~ Overture, ‘DIE 
GorstERSIN NGER (Wagner); FOLK SONGS, NEW (Rutland 
pexhton) ; ‘Ode, New, NTIMATIONS OF ‘IMMORTALITY ' 
(Arthur Somervell) ; SONG. for CHORUS and ORCHESTRA (R. 
tay han Sees WALKURENRITT and FINALE of ‘SIEG- 
ED’ (Wagne 
FRIDAY MORNING.—Oratorio, ‘THE KINGDOM’ (Elgar). _con- 
ducted 7. the Composer ; SYMPHONY IN C (Schubert). EVENING 
—REQUIEM (Mozart); Poem for Chorus and Orchestra, ‘SEA 
WAN )ERERS’ (Granville Bantock); SYMPHONY, No. oa 
SATURDAY MORNING. —MASS in B MINOR (Bach). EVENI 
—(verture, ‘HEBRIDES’ (Mendelssohn) ; Fight- ag’ Motes, THe 
SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US” aes "Dramati c Song, ‘ VATER 
SONGS Gna 


GRUFT’ (Cornelius) ; CON (CERTO FOR PIANO- 
FORTE (Griew) i Overture, ‘LEON No. 3 (Beethoven); FIVE 

SNGS OF THE SEA (Stanford) Ode. ‘BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS’ 

(Parry 

First Seat Serial Ticket os & 


mI 


First Seat Serial Ticket (excluding Saturday night) ds 
First Seat Single | mf os 
(Even 
Second Seat Serial Ticket | (a limited number) 
Second Seat Single (Morning).. 
” (Evening).. 

For further detailed particulars, see Programmes, wtsiets can be 

had on application to the Chief Musicsellers, and at the Festival 


iin FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Great George Street, Leeds. 
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— 
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EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


PLANS for FIRST SEATS will be OPEN at the | Office, 
from 10 to 5, on and after WEDNESDAY NEXT, August 7 








” Brobibent Institutions. 
NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


AND 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. EK.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
fondon, under the eg ad of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting arr 4 and rary Assistance to principals and 

assistants engaged as vendors 3 Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or W oman throughout the United 
Kingdow, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Fire Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and’ such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25. and the Women 20/. per annum each. 

Atoyal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
saieaty som Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewevendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 201., and was specially gees in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1. and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e took an active and leading jxurt 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “*  Paxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
an a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

“ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. a employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to its bene! 

The “Herbert Lloyd as Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
died Mag in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
led May 12, 1899. 

1 features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


ten 
RELIEF. ‘Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but, to Nour endors or their servants 
who may be ied for by} Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance with’ the merits and requirements of 
each case. . WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Gdurational. 


(\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


Cc 4 
Training College bi Be omen Secondary Teachers. Principal—Miss 


CATHERINE »)D, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Manchester University. Students are one pared for the Oxford, the 
Fanbridge, and the London Teachers’ oma, and for the Higher 
Froebel Certificate. Special Short Courses for Teachers visiting 
“Oxford int m the Spri imam Term: 

BURS nd SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded in the Spring 


and Seuiaar Terms. er + to the Principal. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (University 
of London).—THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on 
a 3, 1907. The College ope Students for the London 
Degrees in Science and Arts, and for certain of the Oxford Honour 
Examinations. TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50l. to 
60l. a year. and several BURSARIES of not more than ~~. tenable 
for Three Years. will be offered me competition in JULY, 1908.—For 
further —— ulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Hollow ay 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 





A SOHOLARSHIP (on the foundation of the Birmingham Chamber 


of Commerce) of the annual value of 601., tenable for three years, is 
ae TO COMPETITION to persons residing within twenty miles 

the Birmingham Town Hall.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, he University, Birmingham, 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 








FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, | MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY | BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


LEADING TO DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 
THE SESSION 1907-8 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
the ee of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who e passed Degree Examinations of 
other Universities, may, after two years’ study or research, take a 
Master’s Degree. 

SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
Courses, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarshi 8, will be sent on application to the SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D, 
SESSION OF 1907-8. 


MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS, SEP- 
TEMBER 30 to OCTOBER 5. 

OPENING OF TERM, OCTOBER 8. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and College 
Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, 
Mining. Metallurgy, Aguoatsate, Pure Science, and_ Letters, as well 
as of Fellowships, Sch ry a and Exhibitions, and of facilities for 
Residence, on application . H. PRUEN, Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Mencastis- -on-Tyne. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be opened on —_——_ AY, October 17, 
1907. A Syllabus ager io full particulars as to the Course of 
Education and as to the Preliminary Examination required to he 
massed by Students before beginning Medical study, may be obtained 
ty applying to Mr. w. INNES ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. 








LONDON # HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for ~ INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other Examina- 
tions. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY KOBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
&t. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information a to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS ve GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or abro: 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & co 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Education: nl Establishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew. of the 
late Head Master of “i fuat Ree tay 36, Sackville Street. London. 


Situations Warant. 


(HE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
ABERDARE, SOUTH WALES. 


mS me join the Staff of the above School on SEPTEM- 
11N 

1. A TECHNICAL MISTRESS, to teach Cookery, Needlework, 
and Dressmaking, Hygiene and Domestic Economy, oo if possible, 
Physical Exercises. Commencing Salary 1101. per annu 

2. An ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach English to the standard of 
Inter. Arts, Latin, and, as subsidiary subjects, Mathematics and 
Geography. Covamneneing Salary 1201. per anoum. 

Preference will be given to Candidates able ae willing to assist in 
the School Games.—Applications, with copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, and baronies | — experience, to forwarded to the under- 


signed before AUGU wie 
. CHARLTON COX, M. A., Head Master. 




















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


UEE 














IN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY in QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
CORK, will become VACANT on OCTOBER 15 seer pany 
that Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the UNDER 
SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before SEPTEMBER 2 NEXT 
i cajond that oe same may be submitted to His Excellency the Lord 
zieutenant.—For any further information Candidates s ) 

o THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. a 

ublin Castle, July 27, 1907. 











UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
The PROP emsonsal of LATIN in QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
BELFAST, is NOW CANT. Candidates for that Office are 


ae to forward aan Testimonials to THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY. Dublin Castle, on or before SEPTEMBER 19 NEXT, in order 
—_ Eps me ay be submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
—For any further information Candidates should apply to 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 
Dublin Castle, July 26, 1907. 


[NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

The Council invites ap Syeany for the CHATR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend 5002. per annum. The 
successful gag will be required to enter on his duties on 
OCTOBER 1, 

Applicatioae, a sesengpante ed by sixty copies of Testimonials, or such 
other credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent 
to the undersigned on or before SEPTEMBER 14, 1907. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HEBREW AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will, in the BEGINNING of OCTOBER, proceed to appoint a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, vacant through the retire- 
ment of Prof. Robertson. 

Particulars a be had on application to THE SECRETARY 
Dniversity Cour 

University of es July, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


LECTURESHIP cus pose LANGUAGE nee LITERATURE 
SITY COLLEGE, DUND 

The UNIV lh are COURT of — UNIVER Ty OF 
ANDREWS invite applications tor the LECTURESHIP N FRENG tt 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE, 
DUNDEE (University of St. Andrews) rendered vacant by the resig- 
nation of Henri Durlac, Esq. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to conduct, at University 
College, Dundee, Classes in French nguage and Literature, 
qualifying for Graduation in Arts, and may also be required to 
conduct certain Evening Classes. The Candidate appointed will 
enter on the duties of the Lectureship on OCTOBER 1, 1907, when the 
<_papoen will take effect. 

he Univ =! Court will receive applications from Women Candi 
dates as well as from Men. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of Testimonials, must 
be lodged, on or before AUGUST 31, 1907, with the undersigned, 
from whom further Ati Sages regarding the duties and emoluments 
of the Lectureship may be obta 

NDREW “BENNETT, aaa and Registrar. 

The University, St. Andrews, August, 1 


RoxAL ALBERT MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
EXETER. 

















_ 








The GOV ERNORS invite applications for the following appoint- 

say, 
A LECTURER in ENGLISH. Salary 1752. per annum. 

A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS (Lady preferred). Salary 
120 P x annum. 
A SISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD for the DAY TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENT (Froebel Subjects, Kindergarten Methods, 
tal ). Salary 1201. per annum, rising by annual increments of 101. to 


Mride nce of teaching capacity is essential. 

Applications — be lodged, not later than SEPTEMBER 10, 
1907, with REGISTRAR, from whom a Form and particulars o t 
appointment a be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A RE ADERSEIE Ls GERMAN is VACANT owing to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. A. Williams to the Professorship of Gasman n the 
University of Battin 

Applications for the post, accompanied by not more than three 
Testimonials and the Names of Three Persons to whom reference may 
be made, must reach the undersigned, from whom er particulars 
may be obtained, not later than § EPTEMBER 16, 190 

ARTHUR ¥, RUCKER, Principal. 

University of London, South Kensington, S. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY require the services of a VICE-MASTER 

fer the Ma +4 SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL, who will also be 

the hing of eS ig throughout the 

Se hool. The. Belety will g by 101. per 

a 3501. 




















r partic ulars send stamped addressed pani not later thin 
av aU ST 10 to the SECRETARY. 
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W OoOLWICcH POLYTECHNIC. 


TEACHERS for EVENING CLASSES in LATIN. ENGLISH, and 
FRENCH, - arin, Ry’ a? sonal University Examinations, are 
RE berg or t ~07-8.—Applications for further 
yar culars to be cont . THE PRINCIPA enclosing stamped 


dressed foolscap envelope. 
A. J. NAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 








KEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ROCHESTER, CHATHAM AND CrLLIneH ey JOINT HIGHER 
EDUCATION SUB-COMMITT 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CRATHAM. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
a the above- — SC ‘HOOL, specially ‘qualified togive instruction in 
that C; should offer as Subsidiary 
Satjocte some of the following: Manual pretation, Elementary Science, 
Drill, Needlework, Singing. Initial Salar: to 110l., according to 
qualifications and experience, rising in aoe with the Com- 
mittee’s scale ts annual carmtgpe cae * bes 10s. for the first two years, 
and then by 5/., toa maximum of 1 
Application ahd, will nytt ms by ‘Miss C. WAKEMAN, Head 
Mistress of the County School for Girls, Chatham, to whom they must 
returned not later than MONDAY, August 12. Canvassing will 
be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 








Caxton seam, ‘Westesbuster. 


ALLERY and ART BUSINESS in leading 


West-End Street FOR DISPOSAL on favourable terms. 


retiring. Long established, valuable connexion with aristocracy. 
Opportanit for Business Man of artistic tastes with capital to My nm 
another.—Y. Z., Box 1278, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 





WITZERLAND.—AUGUST. — Miss BISHOP 

is prrangin smelt ee Geptiewvemen. Two Weeks, inexpensive. 

PORTUGA SEPT BER. Unique Driving Tour, about Seven 
Weeks, San oo included.—27, St. George's Road, Kilburn. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &e. 
L#GHTON's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
1,350 F 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s.; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XII., BOC—CAL., = 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including Boccaccig 
1473, Brandt, Bunyan, nppo p, Aldine Press, Americana, 
Arthurian Romances, Gian le, &e. (Now ready, 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, Ww. 








QRKING PARTNER DESIRED on a 

FORTHCOMING INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION which will 

have a wide cireulation. - Communications to be addressed, in first 
iustance, to Box 1253, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Meow — mame on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.— Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, RS "Lane, E 








{EARCHES, BRITISH MUSEUM, &c. —Careful 
work. Terms low.—INDEX, 8, Catherina Terrace, Lansdowne 
Road, London, 8.W. 


UTUMN PUBLISHING. — Belles Lettres, 


, Travel, Fiction, Manuscripts by Writers of Talent will be 














QTAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTRE. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, a Graduate, or possessin; 
equivalent qualifications, to teach mainly Theoretical and Practica 
ience. Commencing Salary 1501. per annum, = about 301. per 
annum for extra werk, —Applications, which must be returned not 
later than AUGUST 17, can be obtained from JOHN HODDER, Town 
Hall, Hanley. 





STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTRE. 

WANTED an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach mainly siary 0h 
on modern methods, and Needlework. Commencing Salary 110 
per annum. A Graduate reterred. = Appitentions, which must_be 
returned not later than AUGUST 17, can be obtained from JOHN 
HODDER, Town Hall, Hanl ~ 





y > 
{CHOLASTIC.—SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. 
—(a) English, French, Latin, 1351.—(b) English and Mathematics, 
1501. — (c) English Subjects and French, 125/.— (d) — English, 
Mathematics, 1302.; post near London—(e) Science, 125/., resident— 
(f) Agricultural Subjects, 150/., resident.—Further particulars of the 
above, which are all in Public Secondary Schools, and of many other 
vacancies, Senior and Junior, trom BIVER & CU., Scholastic Agents, 
122, Regent Street, London, V Ww. (Established 1858.) 


S HIPLEY EDUC SATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF READ MastEs OF THE SHIPLEY 














The SHIPLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite sapligntion for 
the post of HEAD MASTER of the SCHOOL OF ART the 
Technical School, Saltaire. Commencing Salar, 

Full particulars of the mibcations may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be sent on or before 
AUG 12, 1907. POPPLESTONE, Secretary. 
Education bag. > es, Ley tx Bhiples. 


18 


1802. per Sten 





OROUGH OF WREXHAM. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE require an ASSISTANT to give 
the whole of his or her time to the general work connected with 
DAY and EVENING CLASSES. The person appointed must have 
had experience in teaching, and must be qualified in the usual Art 
Subjects, including Design and Modelling. Salary, 801. per annum, 
with an additional 10/. if successful Applicant is appointed to teach 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry.—Application, stating age and 
—— (with copies of not more than three Testimonials), to be 

ryote to the undersigned not later than 12 o'clock noon on 





LAWSON ion ects to Education Committee. 
Guildhall, Wrexham, July 


i 1 by’ Messrs. SISLEY’S, Limited, Makers of Beautiful Books, 
9, Dele Street, Charing Cross, London. 


O LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
rental within five minutes of Fleet Street.—Ap He pox 1156, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 











Tppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, 
and SERMONS, 8d. per 1,000 words ; Legal and Technical Work, 
Ls r folio (72 words). Accuracy and despatch.—Miss RISDON, 
obham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


'Y PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision. Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
Room.—THE CAM pees TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS bay ie WRITTEN with —_ lete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guarant: eae References to wall. 

known Writers. <M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, E Road, Harrow. 














YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated, Usual terms. References. 
Established fourteen years.—SIKES SIKES, 29, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


MMs -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
kinds of MSS., Pa ag Plays, vels, "ko., accurately TYPED. 

r Carbon Copies, 3d ft 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
Owtard Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 











Catalogues. 


All | 


a SEES hoa 

Furst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORs, 
Won yg! cy Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Rocke illus. 
trated d R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, & The 
largest aod Pcholcest Collection offered for Sale in the W wa ‘CATA 
UES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford | Street, London, W.c, 





ATALOGUE cf FRENCH BOOKS, at bites 





reduced oa . PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, Toe 
oonai 1¥. ETRY, Eo MUSIC. V. 
EOGR. APHY., VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. ix ‘GENER 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CU. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 








Printers. 
RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind 


of Book, Magazine, Tamphist, and other Printing at Reasonable 
Prices. Estimates free. Write for Art Booklet, free. GERRARIG 
LIMITE oducers of Printing of Distinction, 4114, Harrow Road, 
London, EW. Pifelephone : Paddington 2303. 








A THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN | EDWARD 
FRANCI . i the Atheneum, Notes and 
red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of B 


pre OK, nie 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buil Chancery 
e, 











Authors’ Agents. 


VYHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Pablishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row, 











Sales “at Seni, 
Rye, Sussex. 


R. ERNEST J. VIDLER has received in- 

structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the GEORGE HOTEL, 

_< on “ips EDNESDAY, August 7, 1907, at 3 o'clock, the following 
ver tie! 

T 1. * FREEHOLD HOUSE, known as 5, MARKET STREET, 
RYE, at one time part of the “Old Flushing Inn,” with Garden 
extendin tothe South Undercliff. The Hall and Dining-Room are 
oak nelled, and inthe latter is a remarkable fresco over five hundred 
gears od. Alsoa FOUR-ROOMED COTTAGE adjoining in PUMP 


LE 
LOT 2.—FREEHOLD HOUSE, known as 30, WATCHBELL 
STREET, RYE. Splendid views, extending from Ro seeaecras to 








\ ae ee Hills, are obtainable from the Summer-Hov 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. Fp nllectors 


and Antiquarians are invited to apply fe PINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their M IsMATIC CIRCU: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liaitep, Experts, Valuers. 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a a Century. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, 1907.— 
Maney “o to Leicester who are interested sk = -_. Earl Printin 
and R Books are invited to seaport t the S HH PE ACH, 
37, Belvoir Street, Leicester. CATALOGUES —e hy 





SSISTANT ART MASTER WANTED in 
SEPTEMBER at STOCKPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Commencing Salary 1201 —Forms of Application, and List of' Duties, on 
sending s' addressed foolscap envelope. pplications must 
reach THE EAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL OF ART not 
later than AUGUST 23. 


ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, SAFFRON WALDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The COMMITTEE of the above- aamed Institution invite applica- 
tions for the position of LIBRARIA 

Candidates must have had al experience in the work and 
male y Ook of Public Libraries. 

. per annum, with house, coals, and gas. 

The g chet appointed will be required to take charge of and super- 
vise the working of my a and must also be competent to 
advise the Committee as to the choice and purchase of 

Particulars of the” duties can be obtained from the boone 
and Re ee pe must be sent in by AUGUST 31, accompanied b: 
copies of not more than three recent Testimonials. H. STEAR 


1, Market Street, Saffron Walden. 


ACANCY on Staff of Leading Illustrated 
London Class Weekly for able LEADER and PARAGRAPH 
WRITER. Whole or part time could be arranged.—Address, stating 
terms, experience, &c., to LITERARY, Box ere Atheneum , 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


ITERARY MAN WANTED with good know- 

ledge of Medisval Fortification and Architecture, also able to 

describe Shields, to Revise and Correct 150-page work in bad English. 
--Write F. Y., St. Stephen's, Dover. 

















Miscellaneous. 


AN UTHORS and PUBLISHERS will see the 

antage of having their Half-Tone ceneane ved up, as it 

y. the gloomy and opa peque aupeare Photographs, 

Fy ‘them pleasing to the sig a without injuring the eyes, oor 

whatever ~ chimeri = 8 aa. and the engraving up prevents the 
necessity of Oe msive glazing paper and extra srefal rove 
thereby pose ¢ e cost of engraving up.—Address W. M. QuiIc 

2, Lymington Avenue, Wood Green, N. 





3.—The REMAINDER of the LEASE of 13, WATC ABELL 
STREET, RYE, granted in June, 1901, for twenty-one years, deter- 
minable by the Lessee only at the end of the seventh or fourteenth 
year, at the very low rent of 101. per ee 
For Particulars and Conditions of Sale of Lot 1, with photo of the 
Fresco, apply to Messrs. ROLLIT, SONS & BURROUGHS, Solicitors, 
3, Minci ing Lane, 2 nd 39, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.; a 


nd o 
Lots 2 and 3 to ‘ar. WILLIAM DAWES. Solicitor, Watchbell 


| Chambers, Rye; or of both to the Auctioneer, Rye, Sussex. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF- PRINT aad RARE 


BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIE The t_Book- 

— extant. ease state wants and 1 for CATALOGU et make 

1 feature of ¢ exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 

toon my various —_ its. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 

t free —EDW_ BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 

irmingham. Willtemnoon’ ‘8 George Morland, His Life and Works, 
large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Osear Wilde's Poems, 2is., for 103. 6d. 





OOK BARGAINS. — The Best and Largest | 


Fay of Secondhand and New Remainder Books in the World. 
r cent. reduction from the published prices. Write for our 
Rtous CATALOGUE, containing some 7,000 Titles. — W. 
SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


| THE HEART OF THE SOUTHERN 








Magazines, Kc. 
(J EOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 
AUGUST. 23. 
Contents. 


THE FRANKLIN SEARCH : eo ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE SAILING OF THE “FO 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE oan. Boyd Alexander. 7 Iilus- 
trations and Map. 
A JOURNEY FROM YUN-NAN TO ASSAM. E. C. Young. 


11 Illustrations and Map. 
ALPS, NEW_ZEALAND. 
James Mackintosh Bell. 9 Illustrations and Sketch-Map. 
REeEARCe os ey gg THE WORK OF THE PAs 
SSION. Major C. F. Clos 
m.. a — MONTHLY RECORD — CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERATURE OF MONTH—NEW MAPS. 
EDWARD STANFORD, Long Acre. 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices— SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No.: 


12282 CENTRAL. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &., and every other description of 


Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 450 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscristion of £0 10 6 } Entitles to Two Recommendations 


Life Subscription of 


5 0 0 


per Annum. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barciay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. D A V | D N U 4 T FROM 
ENGLISH O07 MERCE IN A NAVAL WAR. By Sir Robert 57 59 L N : i ’ CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 
TEUTOPHOBIA. By the Right Hon. Lord Eversley. -59, LONG ACRE. 
THE RECENT CRISIS IN INDIA. By Colonel the Earl of —-— > —?o— 

Erroll, K.T. P 
THE MILITIA: AND SOME NECESSARY REFORMS. By Elis! "THR CLASSICAL REVIEW. | THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 

3} SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE OF 1906. By Dr. Charl ™ ao eo , F.S.A. With * 
Te oe. , | el SEE AUGUST, 1907. No. 5. 1s, net. td H. SPIELMANN, FSA “Ge Tiamnetinne atees 
SHE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EVANGELICAIS. By the Contents : Water Colours and Sepia Drawings by the Japanese 


Rey. Canon Lewis (Rector of Bermondsey). 
DISEASED MEAT AND MILK. By A. Mearns Fraser, M.D. 
(Medical Officer of Health for Portsmouth). 
MUSEUM EXAMINATIONS: AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCA- 
TION. By Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. 
OF PROFESSIONAL FOOLS. By Ida A. Taylor. 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA. II. By 
Walter Frewen Lord. 
SOME FIRST-NIGHT FALLACIES. By Gertrude Kingston. 
PARIS IN 1851 AND IN 1907. By Frederic Harrison. 
WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS IN ITALY. By the Hon. Maude Stanley- 
A PLEA FOR THE BUDDING ARTIST. By Annette Hullah. 
PEONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Mary Church Terrell. 
THE BREAKDOWN IN IRELAND. (Concluded.) Part II. 
(UNDER THE LIBERALS). By William O'Brien, M.P. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square 





Serres ree ae 
REVIEW. AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

AT THE CROSS-WAYS. By J. A. Spender. 

GODS AND SAINTS IN ANCIENT IRELAND. By T. W. Rolleston. 

THE MOVE OF THE MIDI. By Laurence Jerrold. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RE-STATED. By 
Prof. James Orr, D.D. 

POOR RELIEF IN THE BALKANS. By Edith Sellers. 

MEDLEVAL AND RENAISSANCE PORTRAITURE. By Emily 
Crawford. 

THE WEALTH OF THE WORKERS. By Jesse Quail. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ASIA MINOR IN THE ABRAHAMIC AGE. 
By A. H. Sayce, Litt.D. 

THE DIVINE MAN. By Emma Marie Caillard. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 3, contains :— 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE AVERAGE HOUSE. 
MEDLEVAL CHURCH PLANNING IN ENGLAND. 
THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
aa ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXHI- 
JIN. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

LETTER FROM PARIS. 

BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ COLUMN. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 
EXAMINATION RESULTS. 

TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 

THE STUDENT'S COLUMN (Modern Methods of Using Gas). 

ee, OF FLECHE, AMIENS CATHE- 

4s 


8ST. JOHN'S HOUSE, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY ; 
ADDITIONS TO CHURCH, BALLINASLOE. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls and 
Bookshops, or of any Newsagent. 





£1 () in MONEY PRIZES for CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS in VERSE. — See the 
AUGUST SUNDAY AT HOME. 





[HE CAREER OF JOHN BULL. 


THE NEW POETRY. 


The wonderful achievements of our national 
hero told in verse, with an account of the many 
tricks which the human species in general have 


learnt since they left the trees. 


Why still of fauns and centaurs sing, 
And myths of vain imagining, 

With such an all-inspiring theme 

As Bull and the present day regime ? 


3a. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 
LimiTEep, London. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Latin Composition. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
Greek Literature as Illustrating History in Class 
Reading. WALTER S. HETT. 
LuveogarvTnc, With Illustrations. 
NARD COOK. 
Soph. ‘ Electr.’ 724. HERBERT W. GREENE. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Mr. Lang’s ‘Homer and His Age.’ 
BURROWS. 
REVIEWS :— 
Hauvette’s ‘ Archiloque.’ T. HUDSON WILLIAMS. 
Brunn’s ‘Kleine Schriften.’ EUGENIE STRONG. 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting. E. 8. 
Architecture. E. S. 
Friedlaender’s ‘ Petronius’: 
SUMMERS. 
Miss Gardner’s ‘Theodore of Studium.’ 
HODGKIN. 
A Collection of Greek Coins. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
VERSION. Wade’s ‘ Leather Bottel.’ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, 
and Custom. 


No. 2. 
Contents. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF HADES IN 
CELTIC LITERATURE. ELEANOR HULL. 

THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA. 
A. W. HOWITT, D.Sc. 

COLLECTANEA : —Serpent-Procession at Cocullo (with 
Plates III. and IV.) MARIAN C. HARRISON, — 
Cinderella.—_MARIAN ROALFE COX. 

OBITUARY :—WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 

CORRESPONDENCE :— FOLK-LORE OF ARISTOTLE. 
T. EAST a. Windows to Aid the 
Release of the Soul. H. KREBS.—Burial of Ampu- 
tated Limbs. A. C. HADDON, 


REVIEWS :—The late Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, The Evolu- 
tion of Culture and Other Essays. A. C. HADDON.— 
J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris. A. B. KEITH.— 
Royal Irish Academy : Todd Lecture Series. ALFRED 
NUTT. — Joseph Bédier, Thomas’ Roman de Tristan. 
JESSIE L. WESTON.—R. E. Dennett, At the Back of 
the Black Man’s Mind ; or, Notes on the Kingly Office 
in West Africa. A. WERNER.—Major P. R. T. Gurdon, 
The Khasis. W. CROOKE.—A. Werner, The Natives 
of British Central Africa. E. S. HARTLAND.—J. B. 
Andrews, Les Fontaines des Genies (Seba Aion), 
Croyances soudanaises & Alger. N. W. THOMAS.— 
George Maxwell, In Malay Forests. W. W. SKEAT. 


ARTHUR BER- 


RONALD M. 


Ed. 2. WALTER C. 
THOMAS 


WARWICK WROTH. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 





Vol. XVITIL 5s. net (5s. 4d. post free). 





JUST OUT. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and considerably Enlarged, 
with Frontispiece of the Baptistery at Parma. 


Price 12s. 6d. net ; 13s. post free. 


FROM ST. FRANCIS TO DANTE. 


Translations from Brother Salimbene’s Autobiography 
(1221-1288), with copious Illustrations from Medieval 
Sources. By G. G. COULTON, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM PRESS NOTICES 
OF FIRST EDITION. 

Times (March 1, 1907).—‘*Gives a truthful 
picture of the ages that engendered a St. Francis 
and a St, Catherine—a more enlightening picture 
than any we have yet read......Mr. Coulton is a 
far-seeing man and a good writer.” 

Independent Review (Dr. Hastincs RasHDALL, 
February, 1907).—‘‘ It will, I hope, be read by 
every one who wants to know what the Middle 
Ages were really like. By any one who is capable 
of feeling an interest in history at all, it will be 
read with profound—one might say breathless— 
interest.” 

Speaker (Mr. C. F. G. MastTerman, M.P., 
August 18, 1906).—‘‘ Extraordinarily vivacious, 
fresh, and vivid...... All the quick, violent, and 
fascinating life of the Middle Ages moves before 
the reader of the chronicle.” 





Artist, Mr. YOSHIO MARKINO. With an Essay and 
Specially Designed Binding by the Artist. 20s. net. 
A few Copies also remain of the Large-Paper Edition 
(250 printed), bound in whole parchment with the Plates 
Mounted, 42s, net. 


SWITZERLAND AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 


By CLARENCE ROOK. Feap. 4to, gilt top, with 56 
Illustrations in Colour, after Saheetioles Drawings by 
Mrs. JARDINE, and 24 in Half-Tone on Tint y ed 
Photographs by G. R. BALLANCE. 20s. net. 
Also a few Copies of the Limited Edition on Large 
Paper, with the Plates Mounted, bound in whole parch- 
ment, 42s. net. 


VENICE. 


By BERYL DE SELINCOURT and MAY STURGE- 
HENDERSON. Fcap. 4to, gilt top, with 30 Ilustra- 
tions in Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by 
REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S., 
Binding Design, 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a few Copies of the Limited Edition on Large Paper, 
the Plates Mounted, and the binding in whole parchment, 
21s. net. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, 
AND DAMASCUS: 


Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. S. 
MARGOLIOUTH, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford. Fully illustrated in 
Colour after Water-Colour Originals by W. S, TYR- 
WHITT, R.B.A. ; with additional Plates after Paint- 
ings by REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S., and from 
native objects. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 
Also a limited number of SPECIAL COPIES on Large 
Paper, the Plates mounted and the binding in whole 
parchment, 42s, net. (October. 


THE RHINE. 


By H. J. MACKINDER, Director of the London Schoo 
of Economics. Fully illustrated in Colour, after Water- 
Colour Drawings by Mrs. JAMES JARDINE, With 
Maps. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 
Also a limited number of SPECIAL COPIES on Large 
Paper, the Plates Mounted and the binding in whole 
parchment, 42s. net. (October. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


General Editor, Prof. L GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. A full 
Prospectus of THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, 
including a complete OLD-SPELLING SHAKE- 
SPEARE; Works in elucidation of, and bearing upon, 
Shakespeare’s Work and Age; THE LAMB SHAKE: 
SPEARE FOR CHILDREN, &c., is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on application. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


General Editor, Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. Scholars 
will find satisfaction no less than the literary layman 
or simple lover of good reading, because ‘‘ competent 
scholars in every case have supervised this series” 
(ATHEN2ZUM). Further, many volumes in the series are 
not elsewhere to be had. Finally, no similar series is as 
‘admirably produced.” Half-bound boards or red 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter vellum, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
Prospectus, including List of Volumes already published, 
will be sent post free on application. 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 


By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. Authorized English 
Version. With Photogravure Frontispiece, from the 
only authentic Portrait of Mad iselle de Lespi " 
by CARMONTELLE. Demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 
78. 6d. net. 


MOLIERE: a Biography. 
By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. With an Introduc- 
tion by THOMAS F. CRANE, Professor of Romance 
Languages, Cornell University. With Index, Biblio- 
raphy, and 10 Illustrations specially drawn by JOB. 
oyal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COURT OF THE 
TUILERIES, 1852-1870. 


Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Down- 

fall ; with Impressions of its Chief Personages. = LE 

tag HOMME ROGUE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


and Special 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S;HURST & BLACKETT’S | !MPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 
LIST. ap hg RALPH HEATHCOTE. 
ape Letters of a Diplomatist during the Time of Napoleon, 


NEW IMPRESSION, WITH AN INDEX. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
Illustrated. S8vo, 10s. net. 





MINIATURE EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWISCARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 





NO. XIL JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANNUAL OF THE 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. XII.—Session 1905-1906. 
Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Contents include :—Excavations at Palaikastro. 
Vv. R. M. Dawkins.—Geometric Pottery from i &e. 
J. P. Droop.—Notes from the Sporades. R. M. Dawkins 
and A. J. B. Wace.—Cretan Palaces and the Aegean 
oh Il. D. Mackenzie.—Excavations in Laconia. 

eg aE R. M. Dawkins, A. J. B. Wace, R. Traquair, 
& Sinkine J. W. Tillyard. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY. 


An Introduction to the Stady of the Subject by Sir 
VICTOR HORSLEY, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. M.B. B.S., &c., 
and MARY D. ST URGE, M.D. 8vo, 58. net. 

Tribune.—“‘ One of the most telling arrays of facts yet 
produced.” 

Morning Post.—“ W ords could scarcely be found in which 
to praise it too highly. 








VOLUME III. NOW READY. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. 

By G. ARCHDALL REID, W. McDOUGALL, J. L. 

TAY . ARTHUR THOMSON, PATRICK 

GEDDES. A. E. CRAWLEY, R. M. WE. ENLEY, W. H. 
BEVERIDGE, G. DE WESSELITSKY, Mrs. SIDNEY 
WEBB, and H. G. WELLS. Super-royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIMIT OF WEALTH. 
By ALFRED L. HUTCHINSON. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST. 


By Prof. GEORGE PIERCE BAKER. Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 58. net. 








THE TRUTH. 


A Play in Four Acts. By CLYDE FITCH. Globe 8vo, 
3s. net. 





THE AIM AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 
An Ee ved Essay. By T. PERCY NUNN, 
M.A. D.Sc., Vice-Principal of the London Day Training 
College. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The AUGUST Number contains : 

THE NON-RESISTANCE OF AMOS. A Story of the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” By REGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN. 

LINCOLN’S FOREBODINGS OF DEFEAT AT THE 
POLLS. By Davip H. Bares. 

= —— A Novel. 





By FRANCES HopGSsON 


Pras numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
interest. 





JULY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annnal Subscription, post free, 11s. 

Contents.—Corban. ByJ.H. A. Hart.—Sharshoth Kesef. 
The Hebrew Dictionary of Roots, by Joseph Ibn Kaspi. 
By I. Last.—‘‘The Lord of Heaven.” By Grey a  Y 
Skipwith. —Studies in the Jewish Liturgy. II. By Dr. I 
Elbogen.—Forms of Address in Genizah Letters. By E. z 
Worman.—Hebrew Incunabula in Cambridge. By A. 
Cohen.—The Political Rights of English Jews. Il By 
H. 8S. Q. Henriques. Critical Notices. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





NOW READY. 
VOLUME Il. 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899—1902. 


COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
By Major-General 
Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
In super-royal 8vo, with a Case containing 49 
Maps and Panoramas, price 17s. 6d. net to Sub- 


scribers for the Complete Work; 21s. net to 
Non-Subscribers. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
ON AUGUST 7. 
NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANTINE RALLI. 
The Strange Story of Falconer Thring. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THIRD EDITION. 
MADAME ALBANESI'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Strongest of all Things. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
NEW NOVEL BY PERCY WHITE. 


Colonel Daveron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


Needles and Pins. 
A Sequel to ‘If I were —~ 4 By JUSTIN HUNTLY 
McCARTHY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 
W. W. Jacobs.—Short Cruises. 


With 38 Illustrations and Cover Design by WILL 
OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
By JEROME K. JEROME. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Dead Love has Chains. 


By M. E. BRADDON. 3s. 6d. 


The Devil’s Peepshow. 


& Ge AUTHOR of ‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ Crown 
vo, 68. 


NEW NOVEL BY NEITH BOYCE. 
A Pioneer of To-day. 


Crown Svo, 68. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 

W. LE QUEUX. 
The House of the Wicked. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

Under the Arch of Life. 


AUTHOR OF 
‘THE VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER.’ 


The Showman. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
Folly and Fresh Air. 
CURTIS YORKE. 


Bungay of Bandiloo. 





(Shortly. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limirrp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





Giving an Account of the Dispute between the Emperor 
and the Elector of Hesse. By COUNTESS GUNTHER 
GROBEN. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8yo 
(9 by 53 inches), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FANSHAWE MEMOIRS. 


Written by LADY FANSHAWE. With Extracts from 
oe aon of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Edited 

by H.C. FANSHAWE. With 38 Full-Page Illustra. 
tions, PB he oe 4 in “Egy and 1 in Colour, 
Demy 8vo (9 by 5} inches), 16s. net. 

*,* This Edition has been printed direct from the original 
Manuscript in the possession of the Fanshawe Family, and 
Mr. H. C. Fanshawe contributes numerous Notes which 
form a running commentary on the Text. Many famous 
pictures are reproduced, including paintings by Velasquez 
and Van Dyck. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, Author of ‘The Boyhood 
and Youth of Napoleon.’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SPANISH SERIES. 


Edited by ALBERT F. CALVERT. 
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A Handbook of Egyptian Religion. By 
Adolf Erman. (Constable & Co.) 


Tuts is a translation of ‘ Die agyptische 
Religion,’ published two years ago as 
one of the manuals or guide-books of the 
Berlin Imperial Museums, and_ briefly 
noticed in our columns at the time (see 
The Atheneum, May 6th, 1905). In his 
Preface Dr. Erman asks that “‘ too much 
importance be not attached to the book,” 
which he further declares has no pre- 
tensions to erudition; but since it has 
been thought well to translate it into 
English, with a special Preface by Mr. 
F. Ll. Griffith, it may be advisable to 
examine by its light the pretensions of 
the Berlin School. This is the more 
necessary as beginners—especially English 
beginners—in Egyptology often find them- 
selves hard put to it to discover the facts 
concerning them. 

Some fifteen years ago Prof. Erman, 
on the occasion of Egyptology being 
formally admitted as a science into the 
Royal Prussian Academy, announced in 
his introductory oration that the epoch 
of great discoveries in Egypt was closed, 
and that Egyptologists would henceforth 
do well to devote themselves to the patient 
study of the ancient Egyptian language. 
Such prophecies are by no means rare 
among what we may call, without using 
the word in any offensive sense, the 
pedantically-minded, but have a way of 
being falsified by events. In this case, 
the glance into futurity of the Berlin 
Professor of Egyptology was almost 
immediately followed by the announce- 
ment of the extraordinary discoveries 
of M. de Morgan at Negadah and of M. 
Amélineau at Abydos, which triumphantly 





vindicated the general accuracy of 
Manetho’s history, and convinced us of 
the actual existence of those kings of the 
early dynasties whom we had come to 
regard in the same light as Brut the son 
of Aineas, or King Bladud of Bath. But 
the causa causans of the prophecy may 
perhaps be found in the fact that its 
utterer had already put forth a grammar 
in which he had elaborated certain pro- 
positions, since somewhat modified. To 
take them in their latest form, they may 
be reduced to the following :— 

1. That Egyptian is a Semitic lan- 
guage, having Arabia as its country of 
origin. 

2. That, like Hebrew, it was written 
from the earliest times without vowels. 

3. That its grammar must follow the 
forms of other Semitic tongues, such as 
Hebrew and Arabic. 

These propositions, which are by no 
means inherently absurd, have been 
rejected in turn by all the leading Egypto- 
logists in Europe. M. Maspero, at once 
the official head of Egyptology and the 
most brilliant exponent of Egyptian 
antiquity that the world has yet seen, 
has repeatedly exposed, with as much 
courtesy as point, the many fallacies 
comprised in them. Karl Piehl, the 
veteran professor of Upsala, whose erudi- 
tion in Egyptian matters was profound, 
never ceased, till his death three years 
ago, to thunder against them. M. Victor 
Loret, a former Director of the Service 
des Antiquités and the author of what 
is still the best introduction to the 
Egyptian language, has always combated 
the German innovations, and has laboured 
to show that the hieroglyphs expressed 
vocalic as well as consonantal sounds. 
Dr. Naville, the favourite pupil of Lepsius, 
and one whose services to the literature 
of the subject have been as valuable 
as those which he has rendered to 
archeology by his twenty years of ex- 
ploration in Egypt, has not only rejected 
the German propositions in toto, but has 
also advanced the counter-theory that 
the most ancient Egyptian texts known 
to us, so far from exhibiting the pecu- 
liarities of Semitic grammar, show that 
the language in which they were written 
had not yet attained to the use of gram- 
matical forms at all. Nor has the German 
theory been much better received in 
England. Renouf, the successor of 
Birch at the British Museum and an 
early master of comparative philology, 
would have none of it; and since his 
day the Museum authorities have con- 
tented themselves with ignoring the 
German innovations, without troubling 
themselves to demonstrate actively 
against them. 

That, notwithstanding this consensus 
of learned opinion, the theories of the 
Berlin School should continue to live 
and flourish, is in great measure due to 
the skilful tactics pursued by their 
promulgators. Profiting, perhaps, by the 
example of certain theologians, they have, 
instead of arguing in favour of the truth 
of their propositions, assumed that they 
were true, and have acted as if their 





truth needed no further demonstration. 
For fifteen years they have not ceased 
to pour forth grammars, glossaries, and 
chrestomathies founded upon the sup- 
posed Semitic character of the Egyptian 
language; they have adopted as trade- 
mark a system of transliteration 80 
uncouth that it cannot be reproduced 
without special types, so ill suited to its 
purpose that it conveys to the reader 
no idea of the sound of the words trans- 
literated, and so inefficient that they are 
obliged to use another in works addressed 
to the general public; and they have 
arranged that the great dictionary or 
thesaurus of the Egyptian tongue, which 
the liberality of the German Emperor 
and the co-operation of Egyptologists 
throughout the world have made possible, 
shall be constructed in accordance with 
their own theories. By these acts they 
have contrived to lead astray some of 
our own countrymen, and in particular 
the painstaking scholar who has made 
himself responsible for the introduction 
of the present work to the English public, 
and who, both in his former capacity 
as assistant to Prof. Petrie at University 
College, London, and in his present one 
as Reader in Egyptology at Oxford, has 
had peculiar opportunities of impressing 
the German views on the rising genera- 
tion. Yet one fact alone must have 
often given pause to those who felt 
themselves attracted by the “ scientific ” 
form in which the German theories are 
clothed. Magnificent as has been the 
grammatical equipment of the adherents 
of the Berlin School, it has proved utterly 
inadequate to the purpose for which the 
grammar of a dead language is generally 
supposed to be designed—that is to 
say, for making intelligible to modern 
ears the documents written init. While 
other European scholars have continued 
to study and translate Egyptian texts 
in abundance; while M. Maspero has 
given to the world the Pyramid Texts 
which are the oldest, and probably the 
most difficult, of Egyptian writings ; 
while Renouf and Dr. Naville have 
reconstructed the text, and published a 
translation, of ‘ The Book of the Dead’ ; 
and while Dr. Budge has found time to 
turn into English the other funerary texts 
known as ‘ The Book of That which is in 
Hades’ and ‘The Book of Gates,’ Dr. 
Erman and his pupils have apparently 
exhausted their ingenuity in discussing 
paradigms, pseudo - participles, and the 
grammatical machinery which we are 
beginning to get rid of in the study of the 
classic languages. But all this time they 
have done little to make us familiar with 
the literature of the Egyptians, and the 
Westcar Papyrus, a collection of magic 
tales, is almost the only text of import- 
ance of which they have published a trans- 
lation. The obvious inference is that the 
tool they have forged with such pains 1s 
insufficient for its purpose, and that, 
like the bayonets said to be “made in 
Germany,” with which certain English 
regiments were once armed, it fails when 
it is put to real use. 

With these facts in view, we are able 
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to appreciate at their true value many 
of the statements made ex cathedra in 
the volume before us. In the very first 
page Prof. Erman tells us that “the 
valley of the Lower Nile” was originally 
inhabited by a people of African race, 
and that when “the needy Bedouins of 
the Arabian peninsula seized the country 
....the Egyptians adopted their language, 
but not their civilization.” But the facts 
are really the other way. There is some 
evidence that in the time of the king 
generally called Narmer—whom the Berlin 
School, through their spokesman Dr. 
Sethe, would make the second king of the 
First, and Dr. Naville and M. Georges 
Foucart the first king of the Second, 
Dynasty—Egypt was inhabited by an 
African race, and invaded by conquerors 
possessing an alien civilization. But this 
civilization—shown by the use of bricks 
for building, of the cylinder-seal and 
brick-stamp, and, more doubtfully, of 
pictorial writing—had its prototype among 
not the Semitic, but the Sumerian in- 
habitants of Babylonia, and was far 
superior to anything likely to be found 
among “needy” nomads. As for the 
language, if Prof. Erman’s statement were 
well founded, we should expect to find 
the Semitic element in Egyptian more 
strongly marked the nearer we get to the 
conquest ; whereas in the earliest docu- 
ments it is almost non-existent, and it 
does not become really prominent until 
the time of the Middle Kingdom, which 
the author is obliged, therefore, to 
proclaim as the period during which the 
Egyptian language attained its greatest 
purity, but which is the very time when 
the Egyptians were in actual and close 
contact with the Semitic nations. As 
for the non-acceptance of the conquerors’ 
civilization by the Egyptians, those who 
compare the monuments of the First 
Dynasty with those of, say, the Eigh- 
teenth will find the progress of Egyptian 
art one unchecked degradation from a 
good model, such as has been seen at 
Benin and other places where the black 
races have adopted the conventions of 
their European teachers. In these matters, 
therefore, Prof. Erman has simply turned 
the facts upside down to suit his own 
theories. 

Very odd, too, are Prof. Erman’s ideas 
on magic, which he here states to be 
“a barbarous offshoot (Auswuchs) of 
religion,” thereby ignoring utterly the 
rival theories that it is the earliest 
form of all religion, or that magic and 
religion are inseparable twins which came 
into being at the same time and have 
always existed together. He thinks that 
in the Fifth Dynasty the magical ideas, 
according to which the representations of 
slaves at work, of food, and of pastimes 
in the paintings of the tombs were sup- 
posed to operate for the benefit of the 
dead, gave way to artistic and decorative 
notions, and that these pictures were then 
made to please the relations who gathered 
in the tombs from time to time to celebrate 
the funeral feasts. But this surely must 
be erroneous. Magical ideas, so far from 
dying out, claimed an ever-increasing 
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part in the religious ideas of the Egyptians, 
and under that Middle Kingdom which 
Prof. Erman considers the classic period, 
the representations in question were no 
longer merely painted, but carved in the 
round, so as to present a closer similitude 
to the original. The underlying idea 
here seems to have been exactly the same 
as that which led malevolent magicians 
to make wax images of those they wished 
to injure, a practice exemplified in the 
celebrated Palace Conspiracy of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. 

But perhaps the greatest inversion of 
facts to fit the author’s theories occurs in 
Prof. Erman’s constant resort to punning 
or assonance as a link between unrelated 
words. Thus he tells us that the legend 
that men were created from the tears of 
the gods is derived from the fact that 
remyet means “tears” and romet ‘‘ man- 
kind”; that the moon was created by 
Ra in a speech where he told the moon- 
god that he would make him “ embrace 
the heavens with his beauty ” because 
yonkh means “embrace” and yooh 
“create”; and that the ibis became 
the bird of Thoth because Ra told him he 
would send him to those greater than him- 
self, hob meaning “send” and fib “ ibis.” 
This is the very midsummer madness of 
etymology. Later ages do indeed some- 
times try to explain forgotten derivations 
by puns, as in the celebrated case of 
Stanton [Stand to ’un!] Harcourt; but 
then the pun is based on the similarity 
of sound, and not on that of appearance. 
The thing that chiefly strikes our ears 
in the spoken word is the vowel, and hib 
(pronounced heed) is not in the least like 
hob until we begin to write it, Berlin 
fashion, in consonants only. Thus there 
can never have been any likeness to 
Egyptian ears between yonh and yooh, 
remyet and romet; and the equivalence 
of these pairs of words can only be 
substantiated by the supposition that 
the Egyptians had anticipated Prof. 
Erman’s theory that the vowels in their 
language could be left to the imagination. 
Merely to state such a proposition is to 
show its absurdity. 

It is pleasant to turn from these 
vagaries of the learned to the points in 
which we can praise Prof. Erman’s work. 
For more than thirty years, he tells us, 
he has studied the monuments of Egyptian 
religion, and the conclusions at which 
so able a scholar has arrived as the result 
of this study must always be worth atten- 
tion. In his attribution of the idea of 
the king’s divinity and of the Osiris 
legend to the earliest ages of Egypt, he is 
almost certainly correct ; as he is in his 
assertion that alchemy and _horoscope- 
casting were unknown to the Egyptians 
before the influx of Greek learning. 
Whether he is right in supposing that the 
sem priest at the funeral actually played 
the part of the dead, and that the king- 
ship of Osiris over the other world marked 
a change of religious ideas, is more open 
to question; but in both cases, as in 
many others that could be named, Prof. 
Erman’s theories are strongly founded, and 
entitled to every respect. The book is 





an excellent guide to the rich Egyptian 
Museum of Berlin, and, as we said in our 
first. notice, specially valuable to English 
readers as giving them representations of 
monuments with which they have smal] 
opportunities of making themselves ag. 
quainted. Why the English translator 
should have omitted any of these, as she 
has done, is hard to say; but no fault 
can be found with the substituti n ip 
the present volume of examples from Mr, 
Hilton Price’s collection for the similar, 
but less perfect monuments at Berlin, 
Mr. Griffith, in a characteristic Preface, 
asserts that ‘‘ Prof. Erman is the first to 
present the Egyptian religion in historical 
perspective,” thereby ignoring the fact 
that this is the distinguishing feature in 
the works of M. Maspero, Prof. Wiede. 
mann, and Dr. Budge; nor do we find 
that the special preface which his pane. 
gyrist claims that Dr. Erman has written 
for the English edition differs one jot 
from that of the German original. For 
the rest, the translation adequately repre- 
sents the sense of the author, and the 
illustrations are well reproduced. We 
have noticed only one misprint. 








Nearest the Pole : a Narrative of the Polar 
Expedition of the Peary Arctic Club in 
the S.S. Roosevelt, 1905-1906. By R. E. 
Peary, U.S.N. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


In 1818 the British Government, by 
Order in Council, offered a scale of 
rewards for approach to the Pole, accord- 
ing to which the sum of 3,0001. was to 
be granted to any vessel crossing the 
87th parallel, and 5,000/. for the Pole, 
Nothing could more aptly illustrate the 
blissful ignorance of those days as to the 
conditions prevailing in the Arctic Ocean. 
For no ship has ever earned, or is likely 
to earn, these rewards; and it is only 
now, after nearly ninety years of repeated 
efforts, that even a sledge-party has 
crossed the 87th parallel. When his last 
voyage came to a close, Commander 
Peary had passed eight of the fifteen 
previous winters within the Arctic Circle; 
and no explorer—not even the much- 
enduring Franklin—has equalled so re- 
markable a record. It is only fitting 
that Commander Peary’s _ pertinacity 
should be at length rewarded by the 
honour of the “highest North”; and 
he is himself full of confidence that his 
expedition, which has just left New York, 
will succeed in reaching the Pole. 

The present volume, written amid the 
stress of preparation for his new campaign, 
naturally bears some marks of haste; 
and its indefatigable author, in a short 
foreword, bespeaks the indulgence of the 


public for its shortcomings on that 
score. Yet the story he has to tell 
is of thrilling interest, and his own 


powers of description are so great that 
the apology was scarcely needed. There 
is some lack of proportion in the accounts 
of his two principal sledge-journeys ; 
and in the perilous retreat from the 
North—owing, perhaps, to fatigue and 
privation—the details given are often 
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provokingly scanty, and indications of 
date entirely absent. But by its brevity 
this splendid volume will probably attract 
more readers than the longer narratives 
of other recent expeditions. It contains, 
moreover, not only the story of the writer’s 
last and most successful voyage, but also 
a summary report, in a single chapter, of 
the chief events of his four years’ sojourn 
in the Arctic from 1898 to 1902. Why 
the details of these important explorations, 
which first determined the northern 
limits of Greenland, should make so 
late and so meagre an appearance in 
book form, it is perhaps needless to 
inquire. Rumour stated—and from two 
passages in this book it would seem 
correctly—that during that expedition 
there was serious friction between the 
commander and some of his subordinates. 
On the particulars of these differences 
the author is wisely silent ; but it is not 
pleasant to find him silent also as to his 
meeting with Sverdrup and the friendly 
offers of assistance which he received, 
but did not accept, from the Fram. 
Not unfrequently, however, enthusiasm 
for work and power of initiative go 
with a self-assertiveness that can brook 
no rival ; and in the egotism which is con- 
spicuous in Commander Peary’s books we 
may recognize ‘“‘the defects of his quali- 
ties.” Yet few explorers have made greater 
personal sacrifices, and none has received 
more generous and consistent support 
from his fellow-countrymen. One chapter 
of this book gives the history of the Peary 
Arctic Club, which, though little more 
than eight years old, has already supplied 
the money for three great expeditions, 
and has seven times dispatched vessels to 
the North. Another chapter describes the 
construction of the steamer Roosevelt, 
which was specially built by the Club for 
the late expedition. 

The Roosevelt left New York in July, 
1905, with American officers (except the 
captain and mate), and a crew mainly 
composed of Newfoundlanders. She actu- 
ally reached 78° N. lat. without sighting 
the pack, and at Etah took on board 
several Eskimo families, whose male 
members were to aid in exploring work. 
Then followed a battle with the ice 
through the narrow sounds northof Baffin’s 
Bay, in which the Roosevelt proved 
herself, in Commander Peary’s opinion, 
the finest Arctic ship ever constructed. 
He twice adopted the expedient of 
forcing her across the channel at right 
angles to the drifting pack, and in each 
case was successful. The second of these 
encounters in the upper part of Robeson 
Channel is thus described :— 





“We pushed out and began the attempt 
to cross to the west side through ice almost 
continuously up to our plank sheer, and 
frequently of such height that the boats 
Swinging from the deck-house davits had 
to be swung inboard to clear the pinnacles. 
-...The Roosevelt fought like a gladiator, 
turning, twisting, straining with all her 
force, smashing her full weight against the 
heavy floes whenever we could get room 
for a rush, and rearing upon them like a 
steeplechaser taking a fence. Ah, the thrill 
and tension of it, the lust of battle, which 





crowded days of ordinary life into one! 
The forward rush, the gathering speed and 
momentum, the crash, the upward heave, 
the grating snarl of the ice as the steel-shod 
stem split it as a mason’s hammer splits 
granite, or trod it under, or sent it right and 
left in whirling fragments, followed by the 
violent roll, the backward rebound, and 
then the gathering for another rush, were 
glorious....At such times every one on 
deck hung with breathless excitement on 
our movement, and as Bartlett and I clung 
in the rigging I heard him whisper through 
teeth clinched from the purely physical 
tension of the throbbing ship under us, 
‘ Give it to ’em, Teddy, give it to em!’ ” 


Eventually the ship found her winter 
quarters in 82° 30’ at Cape Sheridan— 
two miles beyond the point reached by 
the Alert in 1875. The author himself 
had never taken a ship beyond Cape 
D’Urville—three degrees further south 
—so that his satisfaction was extreme ; 
but the Roosevelt’s position was none 
too secure, as the winter storms were to 
prove. In October it was found that the 
whale-meat taken as dog-food was poison- 
ing the animals, and must be thrown 
away—a misfortune which cost the lives 
of eighty out of two hundred dogs, and 
threatened to ruin the commander’s plans. 
With characteristic vigour, in order to save 
the remainder, he kept hunting parties 
of Eskimo in the field, under white super- 
vision, throughout the winter, which was 
fortunately mild ; and between September 
and February over three hundred deer 
and musk-oxen were secured. 

At the end of February began the ad- 
vance over the Polar Sea. It was arranged 
on a system of relay parties, which were 
to maintain communication with the 
land, and leave caches of food on the 
outward trail up to 86° 30’—the Italian 
‘farthest north ’—whence there was to 
be a final dash for the Pole. The success 
of this plan obviously depended on the 
comparative quiescence of the ice ; and here 
the commander had reckoned without bis 
host. At 84° 38’ he encountered a wide 
“lead,” and was kept waiting a week 
for it to close; while still further north 
a heavy storm delayed him six more days, 
destroyed his depots, and cut him off 
from his supports. Yet, in spite of the 
depletion of his stores, he pushed on up 
to, and even beyond, the limit of safety, 
and attained the latitude of 87° 6’ on April, 
21st, 1906. It was plain that the ice was 
drifting eastwards to the Greenland outlet 
of the Polarcurrent ; and Commander Peary 
set a course for the North Greenland coast, 
wisely concealing from his Eskimo that 
the drift was taking them away from the 
ship. Several days were again lost at 
the “‘ Big Lead ”—here two miles broad ; 
and it was only crossed upon snowshoes 
over thin ice at imminent risk. Alluding 
to the diet to which his party were then 
reduced, the author says he has “no 
objection whatever to dog, if only there 
is enough of it.” An opportune herd of 
musk-oxen saved the situation, and the 
ship was safely reached on May 25th. 
These “dashes for the Pole” must 
necessarily be made by small parties very 
lightly equipped ; but if room could have 





been found for two kayaks—such as the 
Italians had—much time might possibly 
have been saved. 

Within eight days of his return the author 
started, with a fresh contingent of Eskimo, 
to the west, to fill-in the gap in the coast- 
line between Aldrich’s “farthest” in 
1876 and the highest point reached by 
Sverdrup in 1902. This feat he success- 
fully accomplished in the next two months 
—the worst possible fer sledging—during 
which he examined what he calls “ the 
unique glacial fringe and floeberg nursery ” 
of this iron-bound coast. From the high 
cliffs of the north-western part of Grant 
Land he saw the distant summits of new 
land, which he has named Crocker Land. 
As the party had previously seen this 
land from sea-level, one can hardly 
believe that it was 120 miles away, as 
the author has marked it in his map. 
Subsequent exploration has often proved 
such guesses to be erroneous ; the exist- 
ence of land, however, of which the author 
seems certain, lends support to the theory 
that the most northern lands in the world 
will be found north of the Parry Islands. 
Immediately after his return the Roose- 
velt was headed homewards; but her 
release was so late in the season that 
she did not reach Labrador till the begin- 
ning of November. 

Commander Pearyhas always maintained 
excellent relations with the Smith Sound 
Eskimo, whom he calls his ‘ children.” 
It was a new idea to employ them on 
hazardous Polar marches, the object of 
which they could not comprehend ; yet 
their skill and faithfulness merited his 
warm approval. He devotes a short 
chapter to an account of their customs ; 
and of the many excellent photographs in 
the velume the Eskimo portraits are the 
best. The two maps provided are on an 
unusually small scale, but they illustrate 
effectively the whole course of the work. 

How far this expedition has thrown 
light on Polar problems, and especially 
on the chances of reaching the Pole by 
this route, it is not easy to decide. The 
author says that its result has been “to 
simplify the attainment of the Pole 
fifty per cent’; and he considers that 
the open condition of the ice, which was 
his main obstacle, was due to an excep- 
tionally mild winter. But in his northern 
advance of 1902 the same eastward drift 
was observed, with frequent open channels, 
and at 84° 17’, his highest point of that 
year, a sound “like that of heavy surf” 
was heard to thenorth. Ina recent lecture 
Dr. Nansen expressed the opinion that the 
experiences of Commander Peary indicate 
that there is much sea both to the east 
(2 west) and north of his route ; and that 
the chief disadvantage of such forced 
marches from a land base in the difficulty 
of taking soundings. Commander Peary 
himself holds the sanguine view that an 
expedition following in his steps 





‘‘ can not only attain the Pole, but can secure 
a line of deep-sea soundings from the north 
coast of Grant Land to the Pole, and the 
delineation of the unknown gap from the 
northern point of Greenland to Cape Bis- 
marek ”’ ; 
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and that all this would take no longer 
time than his latest attempt. Yet the 
last item alone would involve a sledge 
journey—out and home—of some 1,400 
miles, although the distance to be traversed 
has been shortened by the recent dis- 
coveries of the Belgica, of which apparently 
Commander Peary knows nothing. We 
wish him all success in his new venture ; 
but it will be a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances that enables him to com- 
plete half of this programme. 








History of the War in South Africa. By 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.B. Vol. Il. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In our review of the first volume of the 
official ‘ History of the War’ we praised 
the maps, as we are able to do again on 
this occasion, but stated that it was 
difficult to see what good end an official 
history could accomplish. The Times 
‘History’ was, and by the publication 
of the last volume is still more now, both 
frank and accurate. The second volume 
of Sir Frederick Maurice is frank enough in 
all conscience, as well as from the point of 
view of the author satisfactory, and from 
that of the public successful. Our doubt 
as to the wisdom of publishing a history 
“* By direction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ”’ nevertheless continues. 

Six main topics—all of them of a dis- 
agreeable nature—are handled in the 
present section of this considerable work. 
The direct relief of Kimberley at the cost 
of the virtual destruction of our magni- 
ficent cavalry force; the unsuccessful 
attack on Cronje by Lord Kitchener at 
Paardeberg; Sir John French’s failure 
to cut off the two Boer Presidents at 
Poplar Grove ; Sanna’s Post; the opera- 
tions round Wepener ; and “ Spion Kop,” 
present us with six pictures such as can 
only deepen the gloom produced by 
previous consideration of our military 
operations during the South African War. 

It is, we believe, universally admitted 
that it was for political reasons that 
Kimberley was relieved otherwise than by 
operations against Cronje, such as must 
have produced a cessation of the Boer 
blockade within a day or two. Kimberley 
was relieved by the fine march of Sir 
John French and the cavalry on account 
of the promises which had been ex- 
tracted from the Government by Cecil 
Rhodes in the middle of the siege. 
The prolongation of the war was the 
direct consequence of the sufferings 
of our horses by the undue exposure 
to which they were subjected on 
account of these political considerations, 
as compared with those which would 
have been endured in the shorter march 
to Cronje’s immediate rear. It is, indeed, 
stated in one passage that Lord Roberts 
entertained a “doubt whether Kimberley 
would stand firm for many more days.” 
The phrase is unusual, and again points 
to politics. In a military sense Kimberley 
could have held out; but ‘‘ circumstances 
..-.arose which appeared to render delay 
dangerous, and, indeed, impossible.” 





‘Lord Methuen had reported ” that Col. 
Kekewich 
“had sufficient supplies to maintain the 
defence....But there was anxiety as to the 
effect which prolonged hardship and danger 
was producing upon....besieged non-com- 
batants. Suddenly their nerves were exposed 
to an unexpected strain.” 
Lord Roberts “ understood....that the 
danger of surrender had become imminent.” 
It is clear from the next chapter that Sir 
Frederick Maurice knows, and wishes the 
reader to understand, the exact position :— 
‘‘The fact that Cronje had remained sta- 
tionary whilst the army was passing round 
him had now made the immediate relief of 
the besieged town a matter of secondary 
importance as compared with the complete 
isolation of Cronje’s commandos.”’ 
The Boer general might, in fact, have 
been taken at this earlier period: ‘‘ The 
Boer head-quarters, although the British 
staff knew it not, now lay unprotected.” 
The marginal note is ‘Condition of 
mounted infantry and of cavalry horses 
prevents discovery of Cronje’s exposed 
Head-quarters.” The text lays stress 
upon the condition of “the mounted 
infantry,” who “were....raw and un- 
trained.” On the critical day ‘no recon- 
naissance was carried out.” When he 
deals with the political situation that 
produced unfortunate military results, 
Sir Frederick Maurice states that Rhodes 
“was virtually the dictator of Kimberley, 
and his presence in the town during the 
siege necessarily became a potent factor in 
the situation.” 
Col. Kekewich behaved admirably in the 
trying circumstances of his command, 
but “to Mr. Rhodes the arrangements 
proposed for the future defence of the 
town appeared quite inadequate.” Later 
““Mr. Rhodes desired to hold a public 
meeting to discuss the situation,” and, 
although prevented, called his friends 
together and “drew up a Jong remon- 
strance addressed to Lord Roberts,” 
which was afterwards read in the House 
of Commons. Sir Frederick Maurice lays 
stress upon the “ exceptional character ” 
of the “invested town.” “The in- 
habitants ”—by which is meant Rhodes 
and those under his influence—* desired 
to force the authorities to make the 
immediate relief of the town their direct 
and primary object.” To protect them, 
and allow them to 
‘‘ resume their normal occupations, appeared 
to them a more pressing matter than the 
seizure of Bloemfontein, or even a great 
victory over the Boer field army.”’ 


The bombardment, treated as the special 
cause of loss of “‘nerve,”’ was unimportant, 
as “over 8,000 projectiles” fired at the 
town “on forty days” caused only 
9 deaths and 22 injuries by wounds. 
The military interest of the siege is that 
“the history of the investment of Kim- 
berley is remarkable for the extraordinary 
supineness of the attackers.” A fine 
defence of Col. Kekewich and an 
explanation of the exact nature of the 
position in the town of Rhodes— “a 
thorn in the flesh” to the responsible 
soldier, ‘too ignorant of war to realize 
that Kimberley was but a piece....upon 








the chess-board of the campaign ”—form 
history. In a specially military history, 
prepared by a General Staff, they are 4 
necessary but unfortunate digression. 
The whole war was, as Sir Frederick 
Maurice sees, influenced by politica] 


considerations in a degree which military’ 


students and continental soldiers find 
hard to understand. The conclusion is 
in these words :— 

* Nor is it possible to ignore the influence 
which the potent personage, once well-nigh 
the uncrowned ruler of South Africa, exer- 
cised upon all stages of the strategy of the 
campaign.” 

Sir Frederick Maurice does not conceal 
the extent and consequences of Lord 
Kitchener’s failure at Paardeberg. He 
calls him ‘a General decked with fresh 
laurels from a contest in which he had 
used the new implements of war to shatter 
barbarian hosts,” and explains the subse- 
quent “reaction, produced by the failure 
of the imperfectly organized attack.” 
The composition of the staff and the 
inability to write clear orders were the 
main causes of failure at Paardeberg, 
as on later occasions. The numbers 
of a staff are exaggerated by modem 
military practice, as may be seen by study 
of the Duke of Wellington’s staff in the 
Peninsula. Some words of Sir Frederick 
Maurice seem to suggest that there were 
not enough staff officers with Lord 
Kitchener. In several passages, how- 
ever, he sets forth the true doctrine, 
namely, that training and experience 
are essential, and that one competent 
chief-of-staff, with but very few sub- 
ordinate assistants, is infinitely to be 
preferred to an untrained horde. The 
successful generals of the South African 
War were, above all, De Wet and Botha, 
and their staffs were conspicuous by their 
absence. Sir Frederick Maurice’s passages 
at p. 111 on the composition of a com- 
petent staff and the effect of its absence 
at Paardeberg should be read by every 
military student. When we come to 
detail we find the record of the death of 
two brave officers who were sacrificed by 
the absence or the confusion of orders. 
In the case of Col. Hannay his “ instruc- 
tions must have represented what was 
passing through Lord Kitchener’s mind, 
not any orders actually issued.” In 
contrast to the British proceedings “an 
offensive stroke by a master hand was 
being prepared.” It is De Wet who is here 
meant by Sir Frederick Maurice. The 
British attack which is known by the 
name of “The Canadians ” “is typical ” 
of all. “They were not organized by 
superior authority....and they were not 
supported by simultaneous flanking 
attacks.”” With the success of De Wets 
‘more formidable counter-stroke ” “ the 
battle virtually came to an end. There 
were no reserves left.” . 

On “ Poplar Grove” we have written 
in reviewing several accounts of cavalry 
operations during the war. Sir Frederick 
Maurice takes our view of the facts. The 
Boers were demoralized ; the Presidents 
almost unguarded; and on the day 
itself ‘‘ the sudden appearance of French's 
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division at dawn had... .created a panic.” 
The sacrifice of a small Boer rearguard of 
40 men, which retired only “ after losing 
half its numbers,” was sufficient to put 
an end to the operations, carefully planned 
as these were in advance, as we have 
shown in reviewing a defence made for 
our failure. 

“No prisoners were taken by the British 

troops....If, as Lord Roberts had hoped, 
the Boer commandos at Poplar Grove could 
have been forced into the river-bed, and 
there surrounded, the fruits of victory would 
have been so ample as to have done much 
to end the war.” 
It was the right moment, for the “ fighting 
power of the Boers had been reduced well 
nigh to nothing.” Sir Frederick Maurice 
ends the chapter on Poplar Grove by 
repeating “the truth of a favourite 
principle of General Grant, the man who 
brought to an end the great American 
war,” that at such a moment “ the side 
that goes in wins.” 

Of Sanna’s Post enough has been written 
in The Atheneum, and too much, perhaps, 
elsewhere. ‘“‘The material result of De 
Wet’s achievements was considerable,” 
and “‘the moral effect of his success was 
enormous.” 

The operations round Wepener, regarded 
by competent soldiers as the one of our 
failures which is most worthy of study, 
were too complicated to be intelligible 
without the maps by which Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s criticisms are accompanied. 
To allot blame as between the staff of 
Lord Roberts and that of Sir John French 
isdifficult. In three passages Sir Frederick 
Maurice sets out the facts known to the 
staff which French “ had not been told,” 
and the inadequate nature of ‘ the verbal 
instructions given to him at Bloemfontein.” 

Last comes Spion Kop, of which perhaps 
it is best to say nothing. While we con- 
tinue to doubt if it was wise that there 
should be an official history of the South 
African War, we admit that Sir Frederick 
Maurice has dealt admirably in the present 
volume with the most difficult portion 
of his task. 








Scalacronica: the Reigns of Edward 1., 
Edward II., and Edward III., as 
recorded by Sir Thomas Gray. Trans- 
lated by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 


ScoTLAND was and is much indebted to 
the fickle Earl of March who in 1355 
captured Sir Thomas Gray of Heton in a 
Border foray ; for Gray was lost for two 
years to English chivalry in Edinburgh 
Castle, and employed his enforced leisure, 
to the benefit of posterity, in writing a 
chronicle. The original MS. is preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. It was used by Sir James 
Tyrrell, an industrious compiler, asso- 
ciated in political speculation with Locke, 
but seems to have been known to Scottish 
historians, e.g., to Lord Hailes, only 
through the English abstract made by 
John Leland in the sixteenth century 
till a portion of it was printed in 1836, 
under the direction of Joseph Stevenson, 
for the Maitland Club. 





The ‘Scalacronica,’ or ‘ Ladder Chro- 
nicle,’ as Gray called his work, in allusion 
probably to the scaling-ladder which 
formed his own crest, goes back to the 
Creation ; but Stevenson began his tran- 
script at the year 1066, and stated in his 
introduction that he found little before 
the accession of Edward I. that was not 
borrowed from other chronicles, with 
the exception of certain passages relating 
to King John. Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
removed a stumbling-block from the path 
of research by translating the Norman 
French ; and his fellow-students are pro- 
bably little the poorer for the fact that 
he has confined himself within even 
narrower limits than Stevenson, dealing 
only with the reigns of Edward I., Ed- 
ward II., and Edward III., during which 
Sir Thomas Gray and his father had some 
considerable share in the shaping of 
events. Throughout, or rather within, 
this period the ‘ Scalacronica’ has claims 
to credibility which are in some respects 
unique. It is one of several English 
chronicles which have generally been 
regarded as affording more insight into 
Northern affairs than any that are the 
work of Scotsmen; but all of them, with 
this exception, were written by monks 
or priests who had no personal knowledge 
of war, and whose sources of information 
are even more obscure than their lives. 
The captive of Edinburgh Castle, on the 
other hand, was a soldier who had seen 
much service, and from his father had 
heard at first hand of muchmore. In the 
wars with Scotland Sir Thomas Gray the 
elder had twice been taken prisoner; he 
had twice been left on the field for dead, 
and on one of these occasions had narrowly 
escaped burial; he had been with the 
Sheriff of Clydesdale when that official 
was surprised and slain by Wallace at 
Lanark ; he had fought at Bannockburn, 
and for many years had occupied the most 
exposed point on the English frontier 
as Constable of Norham Castle. In this 
post he was succeeded by his son, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross in 1346, and, on his release 
from captivity in 1357, accompanied the 
Black Prince to France. 

We think, however, that the author of 
this translation would have done well to 
qualify his statement that the ‘ Scala- 
cronica’ during the reigns of the three 
Edwards ‘“‘ has been recognized as being 
of incomparable value to the student of 
Scottish and English history.” Gray’s 
venture as an annalist was apparently 
undertaken more as a diversion than as a 
serious task, and facilities for collecting 
oral testimony must obviously have been 
denied to the captive knight. The latter 
portion of his work, relating to the 
English campaigns in France, was indeed 
written after his release; but he is in- 
accurate beyond even the measure of his 
age, and falls into many errors as to places, 
persons, and dates—not always so obvious 
as where he mentions the Earl of Moray 
as killed at Halidon Hill in 1333, and, 
several years later, as capturing the Count 
of Namur at Edinburgh. Despite his 
military training, he shows no great 





interest in the larger operations of war ; 
isolated conflicts are more attractive to 
him than a general engagement; and his 
meagre allusions to such important battles 
as those of Stirling Bridge and Falkirk 
challenge no comparison with the full and 
minute accounts furnished by Walter 
of Hemingburgh. Lord Hailes, supposing 
that Leland had much abbreviated the 
story of Halidon Hill, employed a corre- 
spondent at Cambridge to examine the 
MS., and was furnished, we presume, 
with this unimpeachable, but not exhaus- 
tivesentence: “ They [the Scots] engaged 
in battle, and were defeated.” Nor must 
it be supposed that Gray’s account of the 
Scottish wars is derived wholly, or even 
mainly, from personal and paternal know- 
ledge. He frequently borrows from other 
writers—sometimes avowedly, as on pp. 35, 
52; sometimes, as Mr. Andrew Lang has 
remarked, without acknowledgment ; and 
the record of his own experience has un- 
fortunately been curtailed, as the Cam- 
bridge MS. is wanting from 1342 to 1355— 
a period comprising the author’s chief 
activity on the Border and his distin- 
guished service at Neville’s Cross. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has filled up this ga 
from the notes of Leland, who work 
either from this copy when it was entire 
or from another. We do not observe 
that Tyrrell cites “ the manuscript called 
‘Scala Chronica’” during the — 
years, and the Cambridge copy woul 
seem, therefore, to have been no more 
complete when in 1704 he published the 
third volume of his ‘General History of 
England.’ 

Subject to these deductions on account 
of mutilation and inherent defects, the 
portion of the chronicle now translated 
will be found useful as a supplement to 
more substantial works. Disappointing 
as a rule in his descriptions of battle, 
Gray supplies important details with 
regard to Bannockburn and Dupplin Moor, 
and he has saved from oblivion “ many a 
pretty feat of arms.” A certain knight, 
for example —whose name, curiously 
enough, is William Marmion—comes to 
Norham Castle “as the most dangerous 
and adventurous place ” in Great Britain, 
in order to win lustre for a helmet which 
his lady-love has presented to him under 
an injunction to make it famous. At 
the suggestion of Sir Thomas Gray the 
elder, this flower of chivalry, “ all glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, marvellous finely 
attired, with the helmet on his head,” 
mounts his charger and gallops full-tilt 
into a body of Scottish horse; and Gray, 
sallying out with the garrison, not only 
rescues him, as he had promised to do or 
perish, but also puts the enemy to flight. 
This incident and several others are 
gleams of romance in a somewhat bald 
record; but the annalist, if frequently 
dull, is almost invariably dispassionate 
and fair; and he writes in a wholly 
different spirit from that of the super- 
stitious and Scot-hating friar, his neigh- 
bour and contemporary, who compiled 
what is known as the ‘ Lanercost Chronicle,’ 
How little disposed he is to magnify an 
English victory will be apparent “4 any 
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one who compares his estimate of the 
Scottish loss at Falkirk with that of 
Hemingburgh, or of the French loss at 
Poitiers with that of Froissart. 

As translator and editor Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has acquitted himself with ad- 
mirable knowledge and zeal. Not con- 
tent with making a careful revision of the 
French text and removing many obscuri- 
ties due to faulty punctuation, he has 
added explanatory notes, and corrected 
the chronicler’s mistakes. This is the 
more important to the student as Steven- 
son’s notes and illustrations terminate 
with the reign of Richard I., and (guided, 
as he informs us, by the authority of others 
rather than by his own judgment) he 
refrained from noticing misstatements, 
on the ground that, though numerous, 
they were “too gross to be dangerous.” 
The book is very creditable toits publishers. 
It is handsomely produced, and is illus- 
trated, in colour, with more than a hundred 
heraldic shields. The index is full and 
trustworthy. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Mr. F. C. Setovs’s contribution to the 

literature of travel and sport, Recent Hunting 
Trips in British North America (Witherby 
& Co.), is sure of a cordial welcome for many 
reasons. The reputation of the author as a 
sportsman, the charm of the faithful de- 
scriptions of adventure to be found in his 
earlier books, and the change of scene from 
the Old to the New World, appeal strongly 
to the large section of the public who are 
interested in such matters, and they will 
not be disappointed. With his usual 
modesty, Mr. Selous apologizes for having 
*« had the hardihood, after having already written 
so much on the subject of sport and travel, to 
publish the record of the few unimportant hunting 
trips which have been the outcome of my rest- 
lessness during the last few years”; 
but he hopes that the plain tale may 
** act as an incentive to the undertaking of hunting 
trips to one or other of those vast and still 
unexplored hunting fields of North - Western 
Canada, which are still almost virgin ground to 
the British sportsman.” 
Very likely it will do so—perhaps more 
successfully than is desirable in the interest 
of the big game which there, as elsewhere, 
is passing away before the invasion of man- 
kind. For there is the attraction of a new 
country not very remote from our own, with 
a climate severe but healthy, and apparently 
fairly stocked with game still unwary and 
unsuspicious. Hardships there are, for 
such are inseparable from the benefits: the 
sportsman has often to be his own transport, 
to carry his own food, clothing, and shelter ; 
but if it were otherwise where would his 
sport be? Game laws can no doubt be 
framed, and areas be set aside as sanctuaries ; 
but it is one thing to make a law, another 
thing to enforce it, and sanctuaries without 
the strictest preservation are useless. We 
are told that Alaska, where big game is 
“* extraordinarily plentiful,’ is closed to the 
sportsman by laws the reverse of wise ; for 
whilst he is excluded, prospectors, trappers, 
white meat hunters, and Indians kill without 
restraint as to number, age, or sex. So here 
is the irritation of law without corresponding 
benefit. 

Mr. Selous divides his book into short 
chapters, each dealing with an expedition to 
various parts of the country. Thus he 
begins with a moose hunt in the forests of 
Central Canada, goes on to Newfoundland 





after woodland caribou, and visits St. John’s 
Lake, the Macmillan river, Yukon territory, 
and other places, finding sport, and adding 
trophies to what must be one of the largest 
elindiets ever made by asingle person. We 
confess to surprise at the high place amongst 
game he assigns to the moose. Alluding to a 
fine specimen, he says :— 

“*T think I may fairly say that it is one of the 
biggest and heaviest moose heads ever obtained in 
British North America, and it is at any rate the 
ae hunting trophy that has ever fallen to my 
rifle.” 


This sounds strange from one who has killed 
fine stags of every variety, from the red 
deer of Scotland to the wapiti, whose heads, 
to our taste, are as much more graceful 
than those of the moose as their bodies are. 
Nor is the voice of the bull moose apparently 
so pleasing a sound as the belling of a stag : 
‘* The grunting of the bull moose as it approached 
Mr. Sheldon’s call was very peculiar, and seemed 
to come from the throat. There was something 
disagreeable about the sound, as it reminded me 
irresistibly of a human being in the throes of 
sea-sickness.” 
The final chapter is devoted to ‘ Hints on 
Equipment’; it will be found of distinct 
vie by sportsmen who contemplate a visit 
to the country described. The illustrations 
are numerous, well selected, and excellently 
reproduced from photographs; the type is 
good, and the margins are handsome; and 
there is an index. 


Eclipse and O’ Kelly, by Theodore Andrea 
Cook (Heinemann), is a handsome volume, 
which for size, print, number of illustrations, 
and general appearance might be expected 
to contain the life and career of the Great 
Moghul or of St. Thomas a Becket, or some 
other impressive historical personage. But 
what is it in reality ? The story of a great 
horse, the most celebrated, perhaps, of 
modern times, and of one among his owners, 
the Mr. or Captain or Colonel, and even 
** Count ’’ Dennis O’Kelly, whose fortune he 
made, but who certainly was not a great 
man. 

The compiler’s object apparently was to 
give every petty detail which his enormous 
industry could obtain concerning the horse, 
whose character, unless in respect of un- 
controllable temper, needed no vindication ; 
and concerning a man who has been com- 
monly regarded as a most undesirable cha- 
racter, who consorted with Dick England 
and other notorious “ blacklegs” of the 
turf. 

Many people, who nevertheless are deeply 
interested in horse-racing and the breeding 
of blood-stock, are a little tired of Eclipse, 
and do not care a doit about Dennis O’ Kelly 
and his nephew Andrew. Before the advent 
of this volume, there were a score or more 
of publications from which an _ inquirer 
could gain as much information about the 
horse and the man as would serve. But 
Mr. Cook seems to have been of a different 
opinion ; and if there is a multitude “ ask- 
ing for more,’ here is the very book for 
them. 

The greater part of the first four chapters, 
dealing with ‘ Arabian Origins,’ ‘ Arabian 
and Thoroughbred,’ ‘ The Duke of Cumber- 
land’ (best known in connexion with Cullo- 
den), and ‘The Duke’s Friends and their 
Horses,’ might have been omitted with 
advantage. The duke certainly bred 
Eclipse, but it was not until some time after 
his death and the dispersal of his stud 
that Dennis O’Kelly had anything to do 
with the horse. The general reader, too, 
is likely to be bored by the voluminous 
account of financial transactions between 
O’Kelly’s nephew and heir and a certain 
spendthrift Lord Belfast (afterwards Marquis 
of Donegal); by the lengthy anatomical 





dissertation upon the skeleton of Eclipse; 
and by various long lists of the colours 
sported by owners, of progeny begotten, 
and money and prizes won. 

It is strange that Mr. Cook, for all his 
attention to minute detail, seems not to 
have detected an obvious blunder in ‘A 
Contemporary Advertisement of Eclipse at 
the Stud’ (Appendix R). He even adopts 
it (p. 83) when he mentions Eclipse as having 
won “ the 400 guineas for the King’s Purse 
on April 19” (1770). When were “ the 
King’s guineas’? more than 100? It ig 
clear that the 400 guineas of the ‘‘ Advertise. 
ment ”’ refer to the match between Eclipse 
and Bucephalus, when Mr. Wildman, in 
whose name Eclipse ran on that occasion, 
** staked 600 guineas to 400,” and (probably 
by a misprint, which is easy enough between 
1 and 4) the sum won by the match has been 
transferred (in reprinting the ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment ’’) to the race for “ the King’s guineas” 
run at the same meeting. Otherwise the 
total will not tally with the sum (2,149 
guineas) given as Eclipse’s whole winnings, 
for he would have won 400 guineas twice 
instead of once (in the match with Buce- 
phalus). Another little slip occurs at p. 96, 
where the famous horse Careless is ascribed 
to a Mr. ‘“ Warner.” Mr. John Borlase 
‘** Warren,”’ a member of the Jockey Club, is 
meant, no doubt. Pp. 55 and 67 do not 
agree, for on the former the Duke of Cumber- 
land is said to have died in the arms of 
**Lord Albemarle,” on the latter in those 
of “‘ Lord Rockingham.” 

But we must not hunt for small inaccu- 
racies in a big book. Let us rather acknow- 
ledge frankly that the compiler has put 
together a standard work of reference con- 
cerning the subject. 

The illustrations are alone worth the 
price of the volume. Among them there is 
a lovely caricature (p. 194) of Beau Brum- 
mell, standing before a pier-glass, ‘‘ con- 
stricting his waist-belt’’ into wasp-like 
periphery, whilst his envious “fat friend” 
sits looking on. 

Of course Eclipse was a wonder, and 
wonderful is the predominance of his 
descendants among the greatest race-horses 
down from Pot8o0s to Persimmon and Orby,. 
As for his performances, they have hardly 
been subjected by Mr. Cook or others to sober 
examination. “Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere ” are proverbial words, but origin- 
ally were used by O’Kelly when he betted 
(after one heat had been run, let it be borne 
in mind) that he would “ place ’’ the horses 
(only four) which were to run against 
Eclipse, and won his bet. Now, what did 
the expression mean? That Eclipse would 
‘* distance” (that is, would beat by 240 yards) 
his four antagonists ; in other words (as the 
heats were four miles), that he would beat 
them by 240 yards in 7,040, that is (roughly), 
by about thirty of his strides (if, as Mr. 
Cook says, his full stride “‘ without a jockey ” 
was 25 feet), and that will not appear so 
very wonderful to anybody who saw Gladia- 
teur win the Ascot Cup. Thirty strides, 
however, to the ‘distance’ (240 yards), 
with a jockey “ up,” are too few, no doubt, 
as even an Eclipse must have “ shortened ” 
at the end of four miles; but even forty 
strides out of some 880 (which would be 
approximately the whole number taken by 
Eclipse) would not be a miraculous prece- 
dence, especially as the other horses, being 
so much inferior, would be ‘“ shortening ” 
more rapidly and to a greater extent than 
he. But it is full time to rein up, tempted 
as one is to pursue the subject. 

Pretty Polly, by Joscelyne Lechmere 
(John Lane), is a slender but handsome 
volume, dealing not with Mr. Dennis 
O’Kelly’s famous parrot that is fabled to 
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have whistled the 104th Psalm (the only 
form of religious service, it is supposed, 
that the owner of Eclipse was in the habit 
of attending), but with a celebrated mare 
whose wonderful career ended only the 
other day. She won twenty-two out of 
twenty-four races, and was second in the 
othe: two. That certainly is a great record, 
and she has met with a biographer enthu- 
siastic enough to do her something more 
than justice. Most of those who witnessed 
her defeat in France, or received news of it, 
were stricken dumb with astonishment, 
incredulity, and even indignation. But 
then she at least had given her French 
conqueror (one Presto II., a comparative 
commoner) one pound short of a whole stone 
in weight, -o that there was in her case just 
that little bit of balm which was wanting 
when the almost equally celebrated Sceptre 
was beaten (weight for age) for the Grand 
Prix de Paris. Pretty Polly was beaten 
also for the Ascot Cup by one Bachelor’s 
Button, a native of her own country, but 
a mere handicap horse, though of high class, 
On the whole, though one cannot help 
sympathizing with her biographer over her 
two defeats and the fact that she ended her 
career disastrously, one is bound to confess 
that in many of her races she “ did not beat 
much ’’ (for even St. Amant was not among 
the “‘great’’ winners of the Derby, and 
John o’ Gaunt did not ‘‘ train on’’); and 
it is doubtful whether she can claim supe- 
riority over many a mare of modern times, 
such as Achievement, Formosa, Marie 
Stuart, Apology, Wheel of Fortune, La 
Fléche, and the too adventurous Sceptre, 
though none of these was so steadily success- 
ful. For it was the consecutiveness of her 
successes up to that failure at Longchamps 
(which the biographer insists upon spelling 
Longchamp, after a recent unauthorized 
innovation) that gave so dazzling an appear- 
ance to her performances. It should be 
added that the volume contains a full list 
of Pretty Polly’s twenty-four races, and 
more than fi'ty good and interesting illus- 
trations, ‘rom a photogravure of the mare 
herself to portraits of her owner, trainer, 
and various jockeys. 


Mr. Earl Hodgson has already written 
an excellent book called ‘ Trout Fishing’ 
(Atheneum, May 7th, 1904), followed by 
‘Salmon Fishing’ (Atheneum, July 28th, 
1906), in both of which there were coloured 
lates of model flies, and a certain amount of 
instruction skilfully blended with conjecture 
and theory, whilst entertainment was pro- 
vided by stories and the gentle art of hand- 
ling the pet fallacies of brother anglers and 
authors. He has now produced How to Fish: 
a Treatise on Trout and Trout-Fishers (A. & 
C. Black). This is supposed to be ex- 
haustive, supplying information of a 
technical sort in which his former work was 
defective. It does so, no doubt; though 
whether many of the details concerning 
tods, winches, flies, &c., will prove of much 
use to an ignorant purchaser may reasonably 
be questioned. Such a person is probably 
safest in the hands of a competent and 
respectable tackle-maker who is also a 
practical angler. Nevertheless he may like 
to read what Mr. Hodgson has to say con- 
cerning the merits of greenheart and split 
cane, but should recollect that there are 
the best greenheart, and the greenheart of 
modest merit, ‘“‘such as those in which 
uncles traffic when moved to benevolence 
by your birthday.” Mr. Hodgson is, we 
think, right in preferring a rather stiff to a 
pliable rod, because with the latter it is 
almost impossible to cast against wind. 
As to the winch, a large drum and cireum- 
ference with sides close together, the 





fashionable shape of the day, is the best; 
so also is a dressed, untapered, silk line, 
with a triple-gut casting line spliced on, 
carrying a slightly tapered collar of about 
nine feet. Of flies the author gives a pro- 
digious list which he thinks are required, 
differing from the late Mr. W. C. Stewart of 
Edinburgh, who held that half a dozen 
patterns were ample. The advantage of 
unlimited patterns is extremely doubtful, 
except to the tackle-maker. Stewart was 
not, in our judgment, an exceptionally fine 
fly-fisher ; he was not in the same class as 
James Baillie, who taught him the secrets 
of the art. But he was a master of worm 
fishing in clear water, by which means 
most of his captures were made. His great 
merit was to bring forward in ‘ The Practical 
Angler’ the advantages of fishing upstream 
in small and clear waters. Here he revolu- 
tionized the general practice in Scotland. 

Mr. Hodgson has undoubtedly the faculty 
of close observation; he also possesses 
much ingenuity in conjecture and deduction, 
though longer experience may lead to modi- 
fication of some of his theories. 

In this volume the illustrations in black 
and white are sufficient for their purpose, 
and possibly more durable than the coloured 
plates of his former books, some of which— 
the frontispiece to ‘ Trout Fishing ’ notably 
—have lost all brilliance of colour, and show 
a tendency towards a uniform dull brown. 
The plates of salmon flies too, published in 
1906, though still very good, seem in some 
degree to have lost the sharpness which 
defines colours one from another, and 
certainly are not in this respect equal to 
the coloured plate of flies opposite p. 34 of 
Mr. John James Hardy’s Salmon Fishing 
(‘Country Life’ and Newnes), which is at 
present marvellously clear. It may be that 
the process followed in these coloured plates 
is defective, and that time brings deteriora- 
tion. For the rest, Mr. Hardy’s book, in 
illustration and letterpress, is to a great 
extent a reprint or revision of what he 
wrote in the ‘“‘Country Life Library of 
Sport,” and does not call for detailed notice. 
As he is a professional tackle-maker, the 
chapters on flies, rods, reel, &c., command 
a certain respect; whilst the lessons in 
casting, hints for gaffing, and so on are, 
perhaps, as useful as printed instructions 
on such subjects can be. But this is not 
saying much. 


The Hambledon Men is an admirable 
addition to the ‘Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry” (Frowde). The editor, Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, has shown great zeal in 
searching out details of fast-fading tradition. 
Nyren and the old circle of great cricketers 
of the Hambledon period are presented to 
us with comments and reviews by experts, 
while Mr. Lucas himself writes with proper 
gusto about the game. 








PUSEY AND F. D. MAURICE. 


Mr. GEorGE RusseEtt adds to his ‘‘Leaders 
of the Church ”’ series (Mowbray & Co.) Dr. 
Pusey and F. D. Maurice. The life of Pusey 
is by the editor; it is condensed from the 
bulky volumes by Liddon and others, but 
the author has utilized more recent remi- 
niscences of various pens: Mrs. Brine, 
Pusey’s daughter, has supplied interesting 
personal recollections; and extracts are 
made from the unique collection of Pusey 
papers amassed by the Rev. B. S. Hack. 
The result is a biography too reverent to be 
critical: it was undertaken reluctantly by 
Mr. Russell only because every one else 
declined it; he is an avowed Pusey-wor- 
shipper, and such a frame of mind is un- 








favourable to judicial detachment. While 
paying continuous homage to his hero, he 
is in his interjected epithets and comments 
scornful towards half-believers or opponents ; 
oblique attacks are levelled at Hampden, 
S. Wilberforce, Jowett, Stanley, Tait, at 
* Lux Mundi ’ and the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 
Such flowers of speech as ‘“ wretched 
crotchets,” “rough hash of heresies and 
platitudes,” ‘‘ offensive coarseness,” “ misti- 
ness and clumsiness,” “atmosphere of 
toadyism,” generate in the minds of many 
readers a current of hostile prepossession. 
But the author has pruned the redundancies 
of his original, omits its sacrilegious revela- 
tions, and gives in orderly sequence the facts 
which form the essence of a biography, 
and from which we can for ourselves con- 
struct character and mental history. 

In learning Pusey stood probably supreme 
amongst English divines of his century : 
the other leaders of the movement—even 
Keble, much more Newman—were by com- 
parison half-educated men. They knew 
no German—he was an adept; they were 
not Orientalists—he had toiled during five 
years for sixteen hours a day at Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chaldee, under the Semitic scholar 
Freytag. His vast patristic knowledge is 
shown in his exhaustive catene, and in the 
‘Library of the Fathers’? which he con- 
ceived and conducted. He was familiar 
with the entire range of Protestant Refor- 
mation literature, with the English Deists of 
the seventeenth century, with the German 
Rationalists of the nineteenth. His appre- 
ciation of language as the vital genius of 
cultured human thought was not so much 
an acquirement as spontaneous; correspond- 
ing felicities of diction in one or another 
tongue seemed to present themselves to 
him instinctively and without effort: Keble, 
his examiner in the Schools, used to say that 
Pusey’s construe of Pindar revealed to him 
for the first time a perfect English equivalent 
of the magnificent dithyrambic roll which 
he had believed to be untransferable. 

Pusey’s religious development was gradual. 
Brought up in lax traditional English 
Churchmanship, he was early attracted by, 
and always loved, the Evangelicals, sharing 
their deep reverence for the written Word, 
and their dislike of what he called ‘‘ Ortho- 
doxism,”’ the ‘‘ godless orthodoxy ” of Mark 
Pattison’s essay—an exaltation, that is, of 
form and phrase above the realities they 
were constructed to convey. He was 
initiated into controversy through a brilliant 
schoolfellow and friend, Julian Hibbert, 
who, a sceptic even while at Eton, became 
later a pugnacious atheist. Pusey deter- 
mined to face and fight out the difficulties 
which Hibbert’s arguments had raised, and, 
after taking his degree at Oxford, betook 
himself to the German universities, where, 
more vigorously than elsewhere in Europe, 
Rationalism at that time flourished. e 
often spoke in after years of the kindness 
shown to him by the professors at Géttingen 
and Berlin; they listened to his arguments, 
maintained or sometimes modified their 
own. Their influence on his mind appeared 
in his first published work, a defence of 
German teaching against a powerful attack 
made upon it by Hugh James Rose. Later 
he came to think that he had judged his 
friends too leniently, felt alarm at the 
tendency of their destructive criticism, and 
withdrew his book from circulation. From 
about the time of his marriage, in 1828, 
his mind took an increasingly Sacramen- 
tarian direction, impelled partly by his 
renewed study of the Fathers, partly by 
a constitutional craving to support faith 
by dogmatism, spiritual intercourse by 
material aids. His view of baptism in- 
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volved consequences which, shocked some 
of his most faithful supporters; his 
Eucharistic teaching was, except for dis- 
pleasure at their denial of the cup, and 
for the shadowy difference between 
Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation, 
identical with that of Romanists. He saw 
in priestly absolution a condition of recovery 
from sin, and himself ‘‘ confessed ’’ to Keble, 
declaring that he had thereby received the 
grace of God as he had never done before. 
He made an idol of celibacy; his eager 
support of sisterhoods was rooted less in the 
benefits they might confer on the community 
than as a means of securing their votaries 
in the virginity which he had come to look 
upon as “the highest state of life.” His 
threat that he and Liddon would resign 
their canonries if the use of the Athanasian 
Creed in church were discontinued scared 
Tait into abandonment of a design which 
would have brought relief to many minds. 
Yet Pusey’s common sense and tenderness 
conflicted often with the rigidity of his 
professions: he sanctioned ritualistic obser- 
vances only where accepted willingly by 
congregations ; his injunctions to fast were 
carefully guarded by considerations of health 
and temperament ; in deference to aggrieved 
consciences he softened his views on sin 
after baptism and on eternal punishment ; 
renounced on Buckland’s remonstrance his 
belief in a simultaneous universal deluge ; 
accepted natural explanations of many Old 
Testament miracles; and admitted the part 
played by personal magnetism and medica 
fides in Christ’s acts of healing. 

He maintained the claims of his own 
Communion to be the sole Catholic Church 
in England, but he struggled long and 
strenuously for the reunion of Christendom, 
hoping that the English Church, independent 
of Rome and of the East, might be the means 
of reconciling both Churches with herself, with 
one another, and with orthodox Protestant 
bodies. By many Roman Catholics, notably 
by French prelates, his three ‘ Eirenica ” 
were received with friendliness; and, ignor- 
ant of the springs which move the Roman 
Curia, he looked forward with touching 
confidence to the Vatican Council. To him, 
as to Newman, its proclamation of Papal 
infallibility was like a death-blow. New- 
man saw in it an inscrutable exercise of 
God’s will to throw back the triumph of 
His kingdom; to Pusey it was “the 
greatest sorrow I ever had in a long life” : 
the two friends, after a youth of mutual 
hope and a manhood of bewailed divergence, 
were for a moment reunited in the sadness 
of a common disappointment. From that 
other cloud darkening the close of Pusey’s 
life Newman’s mind was free: Rome, 
failing him on many points, could at least 
shelter him from Rationalism. For Pusey 
it was a Brocken spectre, dilating in pro- 
portion as he approached it. Sir Henry 
Acland has told for us the dismay with which 
he looked upon its advance; has recorded, 
too, the adapted line from Horace, 

Nil desperandum Christo duce et auspice Christo, 
which amid all anxieties summarized his 
abiding solace. His actual dying utterance 
was more solemn still, but we may take our 
gg of him with these fine words upon his 
ips. 

We turn with a strong sense of contrast 
from Mr. Russell’s ‘ Pusey ’ to Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman’s ‘ Maurice.’ Pusey rose to his 
mission from long deep theologic study ; 
Maurice came down to it from the top of 
Sinai, a prophet on fire with his message. 
Pusey’s development from the Tractarian 
starting-point was intelligible and easily 
traced ; Maurice moved in a maze of con- 
tradictions and surprises, Though he hated 





controversy, his life was one long combat ; 
of large charity and deep humility, he 
tomahawked opponents with savage personal 
violence ; preaching Radical doctrines, he 
upheld aristocracy and feudalism; was 
labelled Broad Church by all parties, while 
holding with devout acceptance the Prayer 
Book, Catechism, Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
Athanasian Creed. To reconcile these para- 
doxes, to gain the point of view from which 
they harmonize, is the aim of Mr. Master- 
man’s book, It is therefore no mere con- 
densation of the larger work published five- 
and-twenty years ago, but the attempt 
of a kindred spirit to penetrate and depict 
with sympathy a marvellously enigmatic 
character. His pages seem to show that 
he has found the task difficult: points 
of delineation are urged over and over 
again, compelling the reader to hunt through 
and compare chapters widely parted, lest 
he should miss a meaning which might 
perhaps have been summarized once for all ; 
while rarely, as on pp. 224-5, the heaping-up 
of sentences causes confusion; but those 
who wish to understand Maurice, and will 
take pains to follow the biographer as he 
beats his music out, will find an appreciation 
at once generous and faithful. 

Maurice was cradled amid _ theological 
strife. His father was a Unitarian minister, 
his mother a Calvinist, one sister Anglican, 
another Baptist. The stern tradition of 
his home forbade the reading of fiction— 
shut him out from all enjoyment of external 
nature ; it was an atmosphere of thin, cold 
thought, moral polemic, intellectual puzzle- 
ment. He emerged from it with one domi- 
nant desire, which shaped all his specula- 
tions and determined his ultimate belief— 
a passionate longing for unity. At Cam- 
bridge his mind grew rapidly, under the 
genial tutorship of Julius Hare, the stimu- 
lating society of the ‘“‘ Apostles ”—above all, 
through close intimacy with Sterling. Re- 
fusing to purchase a fellowship by con- 
formity to the Church, he slipped away 
without a degree for a course of journalism 
in London, contributing to The Westminster 
Review, and for a time editing The Atheneum. 
Disturbed by mental anxieties and deeming 
his life a failure, he entered himself at 
Oxford, in the hope there to attain some 
moral and religious standpoint. A remi- 
niscent chronicler of the academic past 
has told us how, during a walk through 
Oxford in the fifties with the late Sir Thomas 
Acland, his companion stopped before the 
Martyrs’ door of St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
and said, ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago Jacobson 
and I took F. D. Maurice in there to be 
baptized.” He read _ desperately hard ; 
published a self-revealing novel, ‘ Eustace 
Conway’; was ordained to a country 
curacy ; became chaplain of Guy’s Hospital ; 
and embodied the outcome of a ten years’ 
mental struggle in his ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ 
that book which abides to-day a record of 
soul-building not less arresting to the 

sychologist than the apologie of the 

rothers Newman, J. A. Froude, and 
Blanco White. His apprehension of God 
was intuitional. He would not see design 
in Nature, infer a Summum Pulchrum, deify 
the ideal human self, accept an authoritative 
revelation: like a Hebrew prophet, he saw 
the Lord sitting on His throne. Possessed 
of, and hourly living in, this presence, he 
deduced from it his view of nature, of 
humanity, of life. With Augustine, he 
beheld a City of the World, a welter of 
individualism, inequality, competition, war- 
fare, selfishness: beheld, too, a City of God, 
a universal spiritual society, attested in old 
experience, latent yet discernible in man- 
kind to-day. Behind the pageant of society, 





the rise and fall of nations, the jar of creeds, 
the tangle of contemporary politics, he saw 
the ever-advancing onset of spiritual ener- 
gies, drawing men together by a comity of 
righteousness, wherein all bear others’ bur- 
dens, finding each his own satisfaction in the 
satisfaction of all. And the constitution 
of this society was monarchic: it was nota 
mystical abstraction, but a visible kingdom, 
ruled by an ever-present King. He saw 
it in the Catholic Church, its gate of baptism, 
its Eucharistic guarantee, its witnessin 
Bible, its consummation in the Athanasian 
Trinity: found finally—a crowning sole- 
cism and surprise to his admirer J. 8. Mill— 
in the English Church a rock on which, 
after much tossing to and fro, he felt that he 
could rest. Yet with no party in that 
Church was he on consenting terms. He 
controverted Pusey’s tract on baptism; 
scoffed alike at the Low Church craving for 
personal salvation, the High Church aca- 
demic and tradition-bound formality, the 
Broad Church independence of dogma, 
Their systems all began with man, his 
sinfulness, his needs, his aspirations; 
Maurice’s_ starting-point was God. The 
phrase may mean little or much: fully to 
appreciate its force and its clue to all his 
action we must read his writings. When 
once it is grasped, we can co-ordinate all 
his religious inconsistencies: the thwarting 
limitations and timidities which sorely 
tried his colleagues in the social crusade; 
his horror of democracy; his shrinking 
from co-operative action; his halting 
attitude towards Socialism; his anti- 
Sabbatarianism; his historic denial of 
eternal punishment; above all, his furious 
denunciation of Mansel’s jaunty agnosticism, 
humorously characterized by Mr. Master- 
man as a theology of Caliban upon Setebos. 

One more factor in this strangely com- 

pounded nature must be taken into account— 
—the loathing of oppression which hurled 
him into every fray upon the weaker side, 
against the tyranny of an unreasoning 
majority, against unfair popular clamour, 
against the bray of the religious press, which 
he honoured with the most truculent of all 
his hatreds. He defended Ward in 1844— 
fought for Pusey against the Six Doctors, 
for Jowett against Pusey, for Colenso against 
Gray, for Bennett of St. Barnabas’ against 
the Protestant mob. 

He lived an isolated life—it was his 

rayer that he might do so—and he left no 
ollowers. Paradoxical and inconsequent 
as he often was, his message was the 
message of a prophet; and as a prophet 
he was received by those who had ears to 
hear. ‘‘The greatest mind since Plato” 
was the judgment of Archdeacon Hare. 
Tennyson’s admiring lines of tribute ‘‘ break 
with the music of waves upon the Channel 
shore.” ‘The most beautiful human soul,” 
said Kingsley, who, after Sterling, knew and 
loved him best—‘“‘ the most beautiful human 
soul whom I have ever met with upon earth, 
of all men approaching nearest to my con- 
ception of St. John, the Apostle of Love.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tur “National Edition” of Dickens 
(Chapman & Hall) is making steady ad- 
vance, and by this time needs no commenda- 
tion of its merits. Vols. XIV. and XV. con- 
tain Martin Chuzzlewit. The cover - design 
of the monthly parts of the original edition 
is a good specimen of Dickens and Phiz 
in conjunction. The Pecksniff of Phiz 1s 
famous, and seems to us an excellent repre- 
sentation of the character, or should we say 
caricature ? The picture of Mr. Tigg and 
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Martin at the pawnbroker’s is admirably 
spirited, while ‘Mrs. Gamp propoging & 
Toast’ is equal to the occasion. 

Looking back over forty years and more to 
our notice of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ we think 
it may fairly be described as adequate. We 
thought Grandfather Chuzzlewit rather old 
to learn—very old to act the part he is 
described to have acted, when his heart is 
reformed. We found that Mark Tapley was 
a monstrosity—an agreeable one, it is true, 
but with an appetite for the troubles of life 
which is really a diseased hunger. As for 
Mrs. Gamp, we recognized her portrait as 
a supreme thing :— 

“The touch of exaggeration in her dialect is so 
skilfully distributed everywhere that we lose the 
sense of it as we read.” 

We found 

‘the out-of-town drive on a thundering summer 
night with Jonas Chuzzlewit and his victim...... too 
obviously symphonic to a deed of crime—and in 
this untrue to Nature, who frequently appals us by 
contrasts, not harmonies, on such occasions.” 

As for the serious dialogue, it was still 
clogged by Dickens’s “ taste and talent for 
amplification.” 

“He is too fond of propagating good sentiments 
in the form of harangues. There is an echo of stage 
pathos in many of his colloquies, where the briefest 
simplicity is the thing wanted.” 

Of the American part of the book we 
naturally spoke with distaste; but the ani- 
mosities which it aroused have long dis- 
appeared. We can find it amusing without 
believing in it. We note, by the by, that 
the eloquence of Putnam Smif (chap. xxii.), 
who explains that “there is a poetry in 
wildness, and every alligator basking in 
the slime is in himself an Epic, self- 
contained,’ is not unlike the passage we 
recently quoted from Tupper :— 


That which may profit and amuse is gathered from the 
volume of creation, 
The cayman basking on a mudbank, &c. 


For The Christmas Books (Vol. XVI.) a 
number of artists were employed, Leech 
being excellent in all the stories. Stanfield’s 
woodcuts are not of importance, but Maclise 
and Doyle show a happy appreciation of 
homely scenes and fairy fancies. The best 
part of Hard Times, and other Stories 
(Vol. XVII.), is serious, propagandist lite- 
rature, which Fred Walker’s few pictures 
illustrate admirably. ‘Stephen Blackpool 
recovered from the old Hell Shaft’ is a fine 
specimen of the best style of English illus- 
tration at a distinguished period. 

In the next four volumes, devoted to 
Dombey and Son and David Copperfield, 
Phiz has the monopoly of the illustrations, 
and, in spite of all that has been said against 
him, fully justifies his position. He has a 
tendency to overdo the fantastic and melo- 
dramatic; this, however, is in accordance 
with the text. He has charm, too. The 
little picture of Emily tripping over a 
wooden breakwater half submerged by the 
waves, with David looking on, has the 
delicacy and grace of Doyle’s youthful 
figures. 

WHEN reviewing the eleventh volume of 
M. Emile Ollivier's L’Empire Libéral (Sep- 
tember Ist, 1906) we explained that the 
author told therein, for the first time, the 
true story of the Hohenzollern candidatures. 
We added that the promised memoirs of 
Nigra (since deceased) no longer awakened 
expectation. The essential facts are known, 
and are now admitted by those who had 
resisted the evidence of the King of Rou- 
mania’s book. 

&In M. Ollivier’s twelfth volume (Paris, 
Garnier Fréres), which is less important 
than the last, there is nothing to alter, or 
indeed affect, European history. Our note 
on ‘Rome et Napoléon III.,’ by M. Emile 





Bourgeois (Librairie Armand Colin), informed 
our readers that we would review it, should 
that prove necessary, on the appearance 
of the twelfth volume of ‘ L’Empire Libéral.’ 
It is unnecessary to point out in detail that 
the work of M. Bourgeois, based upon the 
French archives, and the labours of the 
French Parliamentary Commission now 
engaged upon the same documents, have 
told us, and can tell us, nothing new. The 
essential points in the book of M. Bourgeois 
are to be found in the appendixes at the very 
end. In one passage are named “the errors 
which led the Imperial Government to 
provoke Prussia, a Power which it believed 
itself able easily to isolate.”” This sentence, 
though aceurate as regards July, 1870, is 
affected by some words in the next appendix 
of M. Bourgeois, where he rightly says that 
“the French Government, having in its 
possession all the proofs necessary, never 
used them.” The historical difficulty, as 
we have often pointed out, has been caused 
by the singular, but now notorious fact 
that it has not suited the policy of either 
France or Prussia to tell the world about the 
Hohenzollern candidatures of 1868 and 1869. 
Napoleon III. had taken the military affairs 
of France entirely into his own incapable 
hands. To defend his diplomacy is to com- 
plete the condemnation of his preparation 
for a war which he knew to be inevitable. 
The Government of France since the fall 
of the Empire has been concerned to show 
that it was the occupation of Rome which 
was the fatal weakness in the French position 
of 1870. The Government of Prussia, 
having made the war at the selected moment, 
on the form of the reception by France 
o the withdrawal of the Hohenzollern 
candidature of July, 1870, was not anxious 
to reveal the nature of the negotiations 
between Bismarck and Prim in 1868. Here 
is the whole case in a nutshell: guessed at 
first, and gradually confirmed in the course 
of years. The recent ‘Confessions’ of 
Madame Sacher-Masoch, published by the 
Mercure de France, have thrown some light 
upon the Prussian spy system, by which 
the Court of the Tuileries was entangled. 
The amazing fact that an unknown person 
in Berlin placed in the Tuileries, as 
almoner of the chapel of the Empress, 
Monsignor Bauer, with a company of equally 
doubtful Bohemian and “‘ Hungarian ”’ ad- 
venturers, only illustrates the extraordinary 
folly of ‘‘ the Tuileries,’’ which even the pages 
of M. Ollivier reveal. The memoirs of Nigra, 
whatever they may tell, will not reveal the 
part played by himself, or by Salazar—the 
strange uncle of a recent and respectable 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Ollivier is, as was expected by his 
admirers and friends, absolutely frank and 
truthful in his new volume. He tells us 
that his candidate for the Ministry of War 
was Trochu, but that the Emperor insisted 
on keeping the army and navy in his own 
hands, and nominating the generals and 
admirals employed. He goes out of his way 
to explain at length that he did not believe 
that army, navy, or forei affairs were so 
important to France at the moment when 
he took office as the affairs of ‘‘ the interior.”’ 
He condemns the proceedings of the Master 
of the Horse, Fleury, sent as ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, but allowed to retain his 
great position in the imperial household. 
Fleury and the Court risked a “ casus belli 
without having decided on the certainty of 
war, and implied some intention of disturbing 
peace, while stating the firm intention of 
ensuring peace.” “‘On ne savait pas & 
Paris ce qu’on voulait.” ‘‘ En garde contre 
la Révolution, nous étions dans la plus 
trompeuse sécurité vis-&-vis de la Prusse.”’ 
These words in part concern the short-lived 








combination which preceded that brought 
about by M. Ollivier himself; but some 
of them apply only, and others continue to 
be applicable, to the situation as it remained 
while the Liberal Cabinet held office. The 
point upon which all the arrangements of 
the Emperor broke down was one which 
had been foreseen, and then apparently 
forgotten: “‘ La politique de l’empire austro- 
hongrois dépendait du ministre hongrois 
Andrassy plus que de Beust et de Francois- 
Joseph.” Hungary could not be kept in tho 
dark, and could not but reveal the military 
plans concerted between France and Austria 
for a war to be begun in May, 1871, to which 
Hungary was opposed. 


M. Féu1x Atcan, of Paris, publishes Les 
Questions actuelles de Politique étrangére en 
Europe, by a series of distinguished writers, 
many of them connected with the Journal 
des Débats, the Temps, and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The first chapter is directed 
against the policy of our country, and 
several of the other contributions to the 
volume are equally opposed in fact, though 
not in form, to the close or special under- 
standing existing between the United King- 
dom and France. On every page in the 
chapter on ‘ English Policy’ we find state- 
ments to which all of us on this side of the 
Channel must take exception. The under- 
standing between ourselves and Italy during 
the years in which Crispi and his friends 
thought themselves exposed to sudden 
attack by France is exaggerated, as it has 
been by Italian statesmen in their speeches. 
The maintenance of the status quo in the 
Mediterranean was a principal object of the 
policy of the late Lord Salisbury, and is now 
secure by the adhesion of France and Spain, 
in a more binding document, to the arrange- 
ment contained in letters exchanged with 
Italy. France never adopted towards the 
British occupation of Egypt that steady 
policy of disapproval which is set forth in 
the volume now before us. Gladstone 
offered a renewal, in improved form, of the 
engagement to leave Egypt concluded by 
Lord Salisbury in the Drummond-Wolff Con- 
vention. It was refused by France, and 
Gladstone could do no more. The author 
of the chapter on our policy tells us that in 
1896, after the telegram from the Kaiser to 
the President of the South African Republic, 
there probably were wishes at Berlin which 
French policy ‘‘ne sut pas encourager.” 
He states as the ground of our opposition to 
the form of the Baghdad railway concession 
of 1903, that we found ourselves unable “ to 
obtain a share in the direction of, and the 
supplies for, this great enterprise’’"—a com- 
plete misapprehension of the Anglo-Indian 
position. He admits, however, at the end 
that, “‘ once a contract — the English 
are good payers, and they have proved it to 
us in the last three years.” We forgive what 
has gone before, as all is well that ends well. 

There follows a discourse by M. René 
Millet which is still more anti-English. This 
considerable writer declares that Europe is 
sentimental and romantic, but finds itself 
faced by an England which carries on “une 
politique vraiment réaliste.”” We should not 
have thought that the position taken by this 
country towards the Congo State, and the 
fashion in which it is met upon the Continent, 
illustrate this passage. M. René Millet 
believes that ‘‘ after Fashoda,”’ when he was 
Resident-General in Tunis, we intended an 
attack, and thus produced “the grave 
measures” taken by him to parry our sup- 
posed intention. It is the case that Tunis 
was crammed with troops, but the expendi- 
ture of France on that occasion was not 
based upon any intention or any steps of 
England. The writers who deal in this 
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volume with foreign affairs are so competent 
that we are surprised to find Sir Edward 
Grey described as having been “ Minister for 
Foreign Affairs” in March, 1895. 


Signor Lvucrano Macrinti_ publishes, 
through the Societ& Editoriale Milanese, I/ 
Pericolo Tedesco, a small volume in which 
the author’s chapters lead to an “ enquéte”’ 
on “The German Peril.” The writers in 
many countries to whom this Italian appeal 
was made have mostly replied with opti- 
mistic sanity. The more brilliant among 
them, such as Dr. G. Brandes, Vander- 
velde, and Signor Luzzatti, are surpassed 
by the steady pen of M. Yves Guyot, whose 
excellent contribution has, rightly, the first 
place. Although we no more believe in 
the imminence of danger to Europe from 
the supposed warlike spirit of the German 
Emperor than does the French economist, 
yet we are inclined to agree with the author 
of the volume in doubting whether it is 
indeed to the interest of Italy to remain in 
any European alliance. The impartial in- 

uirer will find it difficult to satisfy himself 
that at the present moment France derives 
advantage from the Russian, Japan from 
the British, or Italy from the German alli- 
ance. Of all the three, however, the weakest 
is, perhaps, the last named, inasmuch as 
Italy has from the first insisted, in her own 
interest, on pursuing a Mediterranean policy 
which is British rather than German, and 
frequently in direct conflict with that of her 
nominal ally. 


WE have had Australian books on Canada, 
and Canadian books on Australia; and great 
Parliamentary Clerks in Australia, such as 
Mr. Blackmore, have vied with those of 
Canada, such as Todd and Sir John Bourinot. 
Mr. C. D. Allin is responsible for The Early 
Federation Movement of Australia, issued 
by the British Whig Publishing Company 
at Kingston, Ontario. It appears to be a 
sound and accurate, but somewhat arid 
survey of the rise of representative insti- 
tutions in the South Sea colonies, rather 
than of the Federal movement, little favoured 
in the twenty years here dealt with—i.e., 
from 1841 to 1861. The agitation of W. C. 
Wentworth and others has, of course, been 
the subject of many books. Mr. Allin suc- 
ceeds in establishing the fact that there was 
more belief in eventual federation on the 
part of the leaders of the movement for free 
government than is generally supposed. 


Canada’s Century, by Mr. R. J. Barrett, is 
published by The Financier and Bullionist, 
and constitutes a handsome recommendation 
of the material resources of the Dominion, 
now to be imitated in name by another 
** Dominion” in the South Seas. The author 
rightly feels that the wheat production of 
Canada is the one great asset which is 
certain, while the others may or may not be 
considerable, but are still to some extent in 
doubt. “ The iron and steel industry of the 
Dominion” is, he thinks, ‘‘ advancing on the 
crest of a wave of surprising prosperity.” 
It “promises to be”’ an “ all-important.... 
factor in the promotion of the permanent 
prosperity of the Colony as a whole.” Pass- 
ing over the word “ colony,” which, though 
legally correct, arouses Canadian indigna- 
tion, we must point out that the prosperity 
of the Canadian iron and engineering in- 
dustries is dependent upon Protection, and 
that it is impossible to argue the question 
of their permanent importance in the life of 
@ great agricultural country without con- 
sidering at the same time the interest of the 
Canadian wheat-grower. Up to the present 
moment the main resources in iron ore of the 
Dominion have not been complete in them- 
selves. Canadian ore can be worked more 





cheaply in the United States than in Canada, 
and a great export of such iron ore has taken 
place. On the other hand, by the intro- 
duction to the Canadian ironfield of certain 
complementary descriptions of ore, native 
ore can be treated on the spot; but the 
development of the coalfield in the neigh- 
bourhood of the iron is not yet sufficient to 
allow the industry to stand alone. New- 
foundland outside the Dominion, and Nova 
Scotia on its maritime fringe, are in a some- 
what different position. It is not easy to 
prophesy what the future may bring forth. 
The author mentions “the high duty im- 

osed upon ore exported to the United 

tates....militating against its access to its 
chief market.” In another passage he 
names “ the duty which was imposed upon 
iron entering the Dominion—for a good deal 
of imported ore was used in admixture with 
the native product.”” He once more braves 
Canadian opinion when he writes :— 

‘Canada must understand that British capitalists, 
after all, do not put their money into Canadian 
undertakings for the fun of the thing merely. 
In other words, Canada must offer reasonable 
inducements, sound security, and dependable 
administration.” 


Modern Argentina: the El Dorado of To-day, 
by Mr. W. H. Koebel (Francis Griffiths), 
deals in similar fashion with South America, 
although it is well illustrated, and better 
suited by the treatment of the subject to the 
wants of the general reader. The author 
recognizes the immense part my oe by 
British capital and enterprise in the develop- 
ment of the Argentina and of Chile, but, by 
not printing full statistics, has been led to 
exaggerate a recent decline, as compared 
with the position of foreign rivals. British 
investment in Argentina is shown by City 
statistics to be increasing more rapidly than 
ever, and is far predominant there over the 
enterprise of any other people. Apart from 
this criticism, we can highly praise Mr. 
Koebel’s book. He does not appear to have 
much acquaintance with types of life else- 
where similar to those which are to be found 
in South America, and notices as peculiar to 
Argentina many habits or institutions which 
are fairly general in young communities or 
in countries of a similar climate. The only 
incidental observation, however, that we are 
tempted to make upon his volume is by way 
of calling the attention of our readers, 
medical, industrial, or agricultural, to the 
two pages in which he deals with the preva- 
lence in Argentina of the horrible disease 
of anthrax. It appears, on the one hand, 
to be far more common than we thought, 
but to be generally treated by most old- 
fashioned means. A piece of fencing wire 
is made red-hot and used to burn out the 
infected spot. The most terrible form of 
anthrax is internal, and not susceptible, 
therefore, of such simple treatment. 


Vittoria Colonna. By Maud F. Jerrold. 
(Dent.)—We had hoped to find in this 
volume the complete biography of Vittoria 
Colonna for which English readers have long 
been waiting. Mrs. Jerrold has not given 
us a final ‘ Life ’—from her modest preface 
we gather that her ambition did not soar so 
high—but she has produced a pleasant book 
ee movementsand personalities which 
must always be full of interest for students 
of the Renaissance and human nature. 
She has no fresh discoveries to announce, 
nor does she indulge in any novel theories 
in respect either of her heroine or her 
heroine’s friends ; but she brings out clearly 
certain among the less conspicuous features 
of Vittoria’s character—such as her fine, 
unwavering family loyalty—and the essential 
Catholicism of her religious views. The 
book appears to be written from the ‘‘Catho- 





lic standpoint,” and the author has ¢ 
tendency to intersperse her narrative with 
didactic reflections which make it, in places, 
somewhat heavy reading ; but on the whole 
the story flows easily. Much pains has been 
expended upon the portraits of Vittoria’s 
friends; and the histories of two contem- 
porary women-poets—Veronica Gambara of 
Correggio and Gaspara Stampa—contain 
some of the best writing in the book. There 
is a good deal about the friendship with 
Cardinal Pole, and perhaps less than we 
might have expected on the subject of that 
other friendship, more famous, which links 
Vittoria’s name with Michelangelo’s. Letters 
from members of Vittoria’s circle at Rome 
and Naples are freely used. One of these, 
addressed by Cardinal Colonna to his cousin, 
makes profession of views on the fitness 
of women to serve the State in an official 
capacity which coincide with those of the 
advanced modern advocates of the removal 
of sex disabilities. 

Mrs. Jerrold’s critical judgment is sound, 
and she nowhere shows any disposition to 
overrate the literary achievements of the 
Marchesa di Pescara. Her translations, 
both in prose and verse, are excellent, and 
make easy, agreeable reading. It is a pity 
that she should have assigned Giulio Ro- 
mano’s portrait of Giovanna of Aragon 
to Raphael. 


Last September, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Independent Club of Budapest, 
a deputation from the Eighty Club visited 
that city. A profusely illustrated volume 
on Hungary : its People, Places, and Politics 
(Fisher Unwin), is the record of their 
experiences and impressions. The travellers 
visited the land of the Magyars with the 
intention of inspecting their institutions and 
manners, but virtually the visit resolved 
itself into a round of social amusements. 
As no member of the deputation appears to 
have had any knowledge of the language 
of the people they were visiting, they had 
to accept upon trust whatever was told or 
shown to them as a fair specimen of Hun- 
gary and its institutions. 

The most important event of the journey 
was the reading of a paper in English on 
‘Labour Legislation and Social Reform in 
Hungary,’ by Francis Kossuth, who in- 
herits much of his father’s genius. From 
this valuable document it is gathered that 
education, housing the masses, and making 
provision for them in old age, are problems 
which are puzzling the rulers of Hungary 
just as they are those of Great Britain. 

The visitors were greatly impressed by 
the care and assistance the Hungarian 
Government appeared to extend to agri- 
culture ; but as the Magyars are mainly an 
agricultural people, farming industries natu- 
rally receive preferential treatment from the 
authorities. Probably the most remarkable 
institution shown to the deputation was the 
new Agricultural Museum; and although 
the members may not be so well able to 
appreciate the national collection as were 
the Essex farmers on their visit in 1902, the 
compiler of the present record is able to 
assert that “nothing comparable to this 
museum exists elsewhere in Europe,” and 
that “it contains everything that an 
agriculturist, landowner, or sportsman might 
care to find recorded or preserved in 8 
nationa! -allery of the country and its 
natural products.” An account of the 
museum by its able Curator, Dr. A. Paikert, 
is by no-means the least instructive chapter 
of this volume. 


THE previous volumes issued in “ The 
Socialist Library” by the Independent 
Labour Party have been so interesting that 
it is somewhat of a decline to come to 4 
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translation of a second-rate work by a con- 


siderable foreign Socialist, E. Vandervelde. 
Collectivism and Industrial Evolution is not 
one of the chief textbooks of the Socialist 
creed, although its author is both a powerful 
and an estimable Belgian political leader, 
and has influence with Socialists in France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. The doctrine of 
the volume is an attenuated modern Marxian- 
ism, free from pseudo-scientific forms. The 
translation by Mr. R. P. Farley is to be 
commended. 


The Case for Women’s Suffrage (Fisher 
Unwin), deserves a hearty welcome as 
putting before us, in a collective, though 
disjointed and by no means comprehensive 
fashion, varying phases of the subject. 
We think Mr. Brougham Villiers, the 
editor, would have done wisely had _ he 
summed up instead of, or in addition to, 
contributing an Introduction. The “‘ case”’ 
being now admittedly within the sphere 
of practical politics, The Atheneum can only 

int out a few instances wherein the essays 
are capable of improvement, and express 
the hope that they may be reprinted sepa- 
rately. Miss Eva Gore-Booth should have 
on p. 59 mentioned the one trade where 
women do receive, for the same work as 
men, the same wages, viz., the weavers in 
Lancashire. We would refer Mrs. Fawcett 
to correspondence which appeared in_ our 
pages in November last with regard to 
the placing of Rousseau’s offspring at the 
Foundling Hospital in Paris, and hope 
that in future editions she will modify 
her statement so that the element of 
doubt may be admitted. Miss Balgarnie 
should have noted on p. 31 what Mr. 
Zangwill mentions on 216 — that 
Gladstone’s special objection to women’s 
suffrage was removed by the Ballot Act 
of 1871, although this fact did not complete 
his “ conversion.’ We do not think that 
Madame Curie would wish to claim so 
emphatically as does Mr. Zangwill that she 
discovered radium. Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s article on the ‘ Legal Disabilities 
of Women’ is so curtailed as to be almost 
misleading in places. For instance, on 
p. 95 the case put forward with regard 
to the bankruptcy of a married woman 
should have been amplified by the state- 
ment that such cases are almost unknown. 
We close by noting that many more effective 
passages might be discovered in the writings 
of F. D. Maurice than that quoted on p. 180. 








AN EMENDATION IN THUCYDIDES, 


I sEEK the widely read columns of The 
Atheneum to make known an emendation 
which should interest a larger public than 
professional scholars. 

Every public-school boy that has not 
abandoned Greek has been taught the 
famous speech on the virtues and splendours 
of Athenian culture which Thucydides 
puts into the mouth of Pericles. In the 
course of it occurs the following sentence 
(I. 40): tAoxadodpev yap per’ cdreXeias, 
pitocopotpev S¢ dvev padraxias. ‘We 
love beauty with economy, and we love 
wisdom without softness” (sc. our effe- 
minacy). In this translation, however, 
we have already taken a liberty with the 
word evréAewr, which does not mean 
economy or simplicity in the good sense, 
but cheapness in its vulgar sense. Aris- 
tophanes uses it in this latter sense, “a 
g00se painted on the cheap.’’ How, then, 
can Thucydides or Pericles have talked 
such nonsense, with the great buildings on 
the Acropolis within sight ? At no age or 
inno State was there ever more extravagance 





in spending public money on splendid art. 
Far from cheapness, there was not even 
economy, still less simplicity—another mean- 
ing which commentators have invented to 
evade the present difficulty. 

It was by the deciphering of very old 
cursive papyri that I was led to suggest 
the following emendation of the text, and 
its restoration to common sense. In that 
deciphering I have often paused and debated 
whether I had te or x before me. The 7 has 
generally no right limb at the top, and the e 
is often angular. Hence I believe that, 
by a very easy and natural correction, we 
should here read edxAcias. Then we get 
the following admirable sense: ‘‘ For we 
love beauty with good report, and love 
wisdom without weakness.’’ A contrast is 
clearly intended with the Spartans and 
Thebans on the one hand, whose love of 
beauty was anything but of good report, 
and with the Ionians, whose high thinking 
was coupled with luxury and effeminacy 
of life. The word evxAcia has a slightly 
poetical flavour, not out of place in this 
lofty argument. The English phrase is 
used in the A.V. by St. Paul, Phil. iv. 8, 
““Whatsoever things are of good report,” &c. 

J. P. Manwarry. 








‘THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON.’ 
Guildhall, E.C. 

W3HILsT studying Mr. Laurence Gomme’s 
latest literary work, bearing the above title, 
I find that when mentioning the “ articles ”’ 
formulated by the civic authorities for the 
better government of the City, and approved 
(with certain exceptions and limitations) 
by the King in 1319, he purports to give 
a translation of a passage in what may be 
called the preamble in the following words : 
“have caused certain articles to be chosen 
out of the foresaid letters, and caused them 
in some things to be corrected.”’ 

The Latin word here translated “‘ chosen 
out”? by Mr. Gomme, and (I may add) by 
others before him, is elicit (not eligi), as may 
be seen in Riley’s ‘ Liber Custumarum’ 
(Rolls Series), i. 268, and in the original MS. 
of the City’s Letter-Book E, fo. lxxxviii b— 
a word signifying something diametrically 
opposed to that of being chosen out for 
approval. 

Mr. Gomme’s work renews an old con- 
troversy as to the effect produced on the 
City, territorially and constitutionally, by 
the Roman occupation; but on such a 
matter Mr. Gomme is quite capable of taking 
care of himself. There is, however, one 
statement in his book (p. 94) which, I must 
confess, fairly perplexes me. It is this :— 

‘*There was no break in the city wall between 
Aldersgate and Newgate, and the large block 
of ground without carriage-way about Austin 
Friars [sic] is a consequence of the Roman wall 
affording no passage” ! 

Can he mean the Grey Friars ? 
REGINALD R. SHARPE. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Sotnesy, Witkinson & Hopnce sold 
on the 18th and 19th ult. the following books and 
MSS. : Ruskin’s Works, by Cooke and Wedder- 
burn, 29 vols., 1903-7, 12/. 15s. Tudor Transla- 
tions, edited by W. E. Henley, 40 vols., 1892-1905, 
18/7. Meredith’s Works, 32 vols., 1896-8, 117. 5s. 
Oscar Wilde’s The Nihilists, first draft, privately 
printed, with MS. alterations by the author, 1882, 
267.  Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, 
29/1. 10s. Thackeray, Original Drawing for ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ 20/. 10s. Missale Romanum, English 
MS. on vellum, See. XIV., 40/. Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, Cambridge University, 
Westminster Abbey, and Colleges of Winchester, 
&c., 8 vols., 1808-16, 687. 10s. Nolhac’s Marie 





Antoinette, 31/7. Die Bibel in Corte Getraslateert, 
Antwerp, 1516, 33/. Beethoven, Autograph Letter, 
c. 1808, 15/. 10s. ; Autograph Orchestral Sketch of 
the Coda of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony, 
1846, 26/. Mozart, Three Autograph Sketches, 
c. 1772, 312. Wagner, Eight Letters to Henriette 
Moritz, 1851-3, 46/. Weber, Score of the Overture 
to ‘Oberon,’ 1827, 59/7. Frederick the Great, 
Fifteen Autograph Letters, 1740-77, 521. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 25th ult. books 
from the libraries of Robert Lowe, first Lord 
Sherbrooke, and the late Mr. W. B. Cassels, 
amongst which were the following: Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., 1880-86, 14/. 152. 
Scott’s Guy Mannering, first edition, boards, uncut, 


1815, 51/. Shelley, Autograph MS. Poem and a 
Sonnet (59 lines), 100/. eats’s Endymion, first 
edition, boards, uncut, 1818, 517. Franklin’s 


Cicero’s Cato Major, 1744 (imperfect), 16/. Over- 
stone’s Tracts on Currency, &c. (8), 19/. Blake’s 
Illustrations of the Book of Job, 1826, 201. 10s. 
The same firm sold on the 26th and 27th ult. 
valuable books and MSS., including the Bronté 
relics. These relics—consisting of books, MSS., 
writing-desks, work-boxes, samplers, &c. — were 
the property of Mrs. Nicholls, widow of the Rev. 
A. B. Nicholls, who first married Charlotte Bronté. 
The 58 lots produced 718/. Keats’s Lamia, first 
edition, boards, uncut, 1820, 487. Gould’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 5 vols. in parts, 1862-73, 45l. 
Hore B.V.M., illuminated MS. on vellum, Franco- 
Flemish, with 14 miniatures, done for Philippa of 
Guelderland, See. XV., 61l.; another, French, 
with 12 fine miniatures, Sec. XV., 80/. Common 
Prayer, E. Whitechurch, June 16, 1549, 617. ; the 
same, May 4, 1549, 50/.; the same, 1552, 1251. 
Book of Common Prayer, &c., 1615, fine con- 
temporary binding, 52/. Pilgrim’s Progress, first 
edition (3 ll. missing), 1678, 520/. Firdousi, The 
Shah Nahmeh, illuminated MS., Sec. XVII., 471. 
Shakspeare, Second Folio, Hawkins imprint, 1632, 
2501. ; Merchant of Venice, 1637, 35/. 10s. ; Poems, 
1640, 120/.; Third Folio, with numerous MS. 
annotations, 1664, 300/. Xenophon, 1594, Queen 
Elizabeth’s copy, 1751. Hakluyt’s Voyages, with 
Voyage to Cadiz, and large map of Drake’s 
voyages, 3 vols., 1598-1600, 2107. Homeri Opera 
Omnia, Editio Princeps, 2 vols., Florent., 1488, 
380/. Walton’s Angler, first edition, title in fac- 
simile, 1653, 186/. Psalterium, English MS. on 
vellum, with miniatures, Sec. XIII., 700/.; 
another illuminated Psalter (French), Sec. XIV., 
107/. Higden’s Polychronicon, 1527, 40/. Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, 1553, and Boccaccio’s Falles of 
Sundry Princes, &c., 1554, 69/. Haden’s Etudes 
a ’Eau-forte, 1866, 190/. Nelson Documents, 1211. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Ballard (F.), New Theology, its Meaning and Value, 6d. net. 
An eirenicon. 

Chatterji (M. M.), Indian Spirituality ; or, the Travels and 
Teachings of Sivanarayan, 3/ net. 

Daniell-Bainbridge (H. G.), His Work, 1/3 net. Addresses 
given in the Chapel of London House at the Lent 
Ordination, 1907. 

Deissmann (A.), New Light on the New Testament, from 
Records of the Greco-Roman Period, 3/ net. Trans- 
lated by L. R. M. Strachan. 

Delehaye (H.), The Legends of the Saints, 3/6 net. An 
introduction to hagiography, translated by Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford. 

Francis (P. J.) and Jones (S.), 
Apostles, 1 dol. 25c. net. A study. 
Maclaren(A.), The Gospel according‘to St. John, chaps. i.— 
viii.; The Acts of the Apostles, chap. xiii. toend ; Pulpit 

Prayers, 7/6 each. 


The Prince of the 


Law. 


Chandler's Trust Accounts, 7/6 net. _ be 
Nathan’s Common Law of South Africa, Vol. IV., 50/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Caldecott (W. S.), Solomon’s Temple: its History and its 
Structure, 6/. With a Preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Dawson (C.), The “‘ Restorations” of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Great Galleries of Europe: The Luxembourg; The Louvre, 
6d. net each. Each volume has reproductions of 60 
masterpieces. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Baker (G. P.), The Development of Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matist, 7/6 net. 

Career of John Bull, 3/6 net. : 

Dumont (H.), The Vision of a City, and other Poems, 
1 dol. net. 

Gray (E.), Eos, and other Poems, 2/6 net. ; 

MeMurray (W.), Vixen’s Race, and other Poems, 1/. Chiefly 
intended for recitation. 

Nicholson (G. A.), Poems, 2/6 net. 
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Music. 

Austin (E.), Songs from the Ravel, Opus 30, 2/6 

Davidson (G.), Stories from the Operas, 3/6 net. 
Series, with short biographies of the composers. 

Philosophy. 
Alliston (Norman), The Case of Existence, 5/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Hutchinson (A. L.), The Limit of Wealth, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Boswell’s Johnson, Part VI., 1/._ Edited by R. Ingpen. For 
notice of Part I. see Athen., March 16, 1907, p. 321. 

Heath (S.) and Prideaux (W. de C.), Some Dorset Manor 
Houses: with their Literary and Historical Associations, 
30/ net. With a Foreword by R. Bosworth Smith. 
Illustrated with 40 drawings by 8S. Heath, and rubbings 
from sepulchral brasses by W. de C. Prideaux. 

Henslowe Papers, 10/6 net. Documents supplementary to 
Henslowe’s Diary, edited by W. W. Greg. 

Kelly (M.), Froude: a Study of his Life and Character, 3/6 

Lescarbot (M.), The History of New France, Vol. IL. With 


W. L. 
Grant, and an Introduction by H. P. Biggar. inted 
for the Champlain Society of Toronto 

Maurice (Major-General Sir F.), History of the War in South 
Africa, 1899-1902, Vol. II., 21/ net. With maps bound 
separately. See p. 120. 

Moore (E. A.), The Story of a Cannoneer under Stonewall 
Jackson, 2 dols. Tells the part taken by the Rockbridge 
Artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia. With 
Introduction - Capt. R. E. Lee, jun., and Hon. H. St. G. 
Tucker, and fully illustrated by portraits. 

Phillimore (W. P. W.), Pedigree Work, 1/net. A handbook 
for the genealogist, with a new Date-Book, 1066-1900. 

Stanard (M. N.), The Story of Bacon's Rebellion, 1 dol. 

Whish (C. W.), The Greco-Roman World ; or, the Struggle 
of East and West during a Millennium of World 
Empire, 5/. Vol. ILI. of ‘ Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History: their Meaning and 
Interest.’ — India, the Wonderland of the East, 1/. 
Reprinted (with Preface) from Vol. III. of ‘ Reflections.’ 

Wisemann (N.), Marcus 8. Bergmann, Translator of the 
Scriptures into Yiddish, 2/6 net. 


Second 


an English translation, notes, and appendixes b: 


Geography and Travel. 


Barrett (R. J.), Canada’s Century: Progress and Resources 
of the Great Dominion, 6/ net. Notes, with snap- 
shots and other illustrations, of an extensive tour in 
British North America. See p. 126. 

Bell (Mrs. A. G.), The Skirts of the Great City, 6/. Accounts 
of interesting places round London, with 16 illustrations 
in colour by A. G. Bell, and 17 other illustrations. 

Wade (G. W. and J. H.), Somerset, 2/6 net. With 32 
illustrations and 2 maps. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Daniels (C. M.), Johansson (H.), and Sinclair (A.), How to 
Swim and Save Life, 6d. net. 

Golf Craze, Sketches and Rhymes, by Cleeke Shotte, 2/ net. 

Laws of Cricket, illustrated by C. Crombie, 5/ net. 

Leach (H.), The Spirit of the Links, 6/ 


Education. 


Gott (B. S.) and Mz ~~ (E. W.), Higher Education in the 
Administrative County of Middlesex, 1907, 2/6 


Philology. 

Blaschke’s Dictionary of Medical Conversation, German- 
English ; Medical Translator, Part I., A Dictionary of 
Medical Conversation, English-German, 4/ net each. 

Cordingley (W. G.), The London Commercial Dictionary, 
2/6 net. An explanation of the trade terms and phrases 
in common use. 

Garnsey (E. R.), The Odes of Horace, 6/. 
and an exposition. 

Grandgent (C. H.), An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 
6/net. In Heath's Modern Language Series. 

Tatlock (J. S. P.), The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer's Works. No. 37 of the Second Series of the 
Chaucer Society. 

School-Books. 


Andrieux (J. 8.), Mélanges Littéraires, 2/. Edited by E. C. 
Jones, in the Oxford Modern French Series. 

Balzac (H. de), Le Pére Goriot, 3/6. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. L. Sanderson. 

Cassell’s French Classics, 1/6. Edited by De V. Payen- 
Payne. A well-edited selection from’ thirteen French 


classics. 
Crofts (T. R. N.), L’Equipage de la Belle-Nivernaise, 
1/. Founded on ‘ le-Nivernaise’ of Alphonse 


Daudet. 

Edwards (R. W. K.), Five Thousand Arithmetical Examples 
and Exercises. 3/6 

Eliot 4% ~ Silas Marner, 1/6. With an Introduction by 
G. A. Waucho: 


¥. a pe. 
Lock (J. B.), Arithmetic for Schools. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged with the assistance of V. M. Turnbull. 
Loney (S. L.), The Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry for 
Matriculation, 3/6 

Magnus (L.), How to Read English Literature : Chaucer to 

. Meredith, 2/6. Complete School Edition. 

Michelet (J.), La Mer, 2/6 net. Edited by W. Robertson in 
the Oxford Higher French Series. 

Robinson (W. S.), An Illustrated History of England: 
Period II. From Charles II. to Edward VII., 2/. For 
the middle forms of schools and for students working 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar 
Examinations. 

Starr (F.), The Redskin at Home, 2/6. 


manner, 
Stern (D.), Les Journées de Juin, 1848, 2/6 net. Edited by 
M. Delbos in the Oxford Higher French Series. 
Westell (W. P.), Fifty-Two Nature Rambles, 3/6. 
of open-air talks for young people. 


Science. 


Abbe (C.), The Progress of Science as illustrated by the 
Development of Meteorology. Presidential Address to 
the Philosophical Society of Washington. 


A translation 


Written in a popular 


A series 





Andrewes (F. W.), Lessons in Disinfection and Sterilization, 


ne 

D’Albe (E. E. Fournier), Two New Worlds, 3/6 net. This 
book attempts to penetrate the mystery of space and 
time with the help of the resources of modern science. 

Jane (F. T.), Fighting Ships, 21/ net. Tenth year of issue. 

Janet (P.), The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, 7/6 net. 

Jensen (C. O.), Essentials of Milk Hygiene, 7/6 net. An 
illustrated treatise on dairy and milk inspection and on 
the hygienic production and handling of milk. Trans- 
lated by L. Pearson. 

Perkins (J.), The Leguminose of Porto Rico. One of the 
Contributions from the United States National Her- 
barium. a 

System of Medicine, Vol. I., 30/ net. By eminent authorities 
in Great Britain, the United States, and the Continent. 
Edited by W. Osler, assisted by T. McCrae. In the 
Oxford Medical Publications, 

Vries (H. de), Plant-Breeding, 7/6 net. 
experiments of Nilsson and Burbank. : 

Wallace (C. 8.), Prostatic Enlargement: Bacteriology by 
L. S. Dudgeon, 12/6 net. Another of the Oxford 
Medical Publications. ; 

Wood (J. G.), Natural History Picture Book : Mammalia, 
7/6 


Comments on the 


Fiction. 
Bendall (G.), Mrs. Jones’s Bonnet, 4/. With frontispiece by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Bentley (H.), The Love of his Life, 6/. : 
Blatchford (R.), The Sorcery Shop: an Impossible Romance, 
° 


2/6 net. 

Burke (B.), Barbara 4 to Oxford, 6/. 
holiday jaunt, with 16 illustrations. 

Campbell (Mrs. V.), Ferriby, 6/. 
murder in it. 

Dalziel (J.), In the First Watch, and other Engine-Room 
Stories, 6/. Fourteen tales. 

Haggard (H. R.), Joan Haste, 6d. Lllustrated by C. Cuneo. 

or review of first edition see Athen. Nov. 2, 1895, 


. 602, 

Mocking (S. K.), A Modern Pharisee, 3/6 

Josling (H.), The Autobiography of a Military Great Coat, 
6/ net. A story of the ist Norfolk Volunteer Active 
Service Company, 1900-1. 

Locke (W. J.), Idols, 6d. 

Moore (F. F.), The Marriage Lease, 6/. The story of a social 
experiment. 

Pratt (F. V.), Sweet Mountain Maid ; or, the Old, Old Story 
of a Man and a Maid, 3/6. 

Rozant (I.), Life’s Understudies, 6/. 


An account of a 


A dramatic tale with a 


A tale of theatrical 


life. 
Scully (W. C.), By Veldt and Kopje, 6/. Fourteen tales of 
_ South Africa. 
Shorthouse (J. H.), John Inglesant, 6d. For notice of 
original edition see Athen., Oct. 30, 1880, p. 565. 


General Literature. 


Back Garden Letters, by Nella, 2/6 net. With 50 thumb- 
nail sketches by R. Righy. A garden book which 
— a good deal of desultory comment on other 
opics. 

Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
4/6 net. Edited by John Brown in the Cambridge 
English Classics. 

Froude (J. A.), Short Studies on Great Subjects, 5 vols., 
2/ net each. For notice of former edition see Athen., 

_ Jan, 13, 1883, p. 45. 

Given (J. L.), Making a Newspaper, 6/net. By an American 
journalist, who deals with the details of production, 
duties of various members of the staff, ona qualifica- 
tions and chances of journalists. 

Hamley (General Sir E. B.), The Operations of War Ex- 
plained and Illustrated, 30/. A New Edition, brought 
up to the latest requirements by Col. L. E. Kiggell. For 
former notice see Athen., June 30, 1866, p. 858. 

Log of the Blue Dragon, 1892-1904, 6/ net. Written by 
Various Hands, and now revised and set forth by C. C. 
Lynam. 

Pamphlets. 


Henriksen (G.), Sundry Geological Problems. 

Manson (J. A.), The Slums of Auld Reekie. A lecture de- 
livered before the London Lothians Association on 
January 24, 1907. 

Newark, New Jersey, Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Free Public Library. 

Sheffield, Annual Report of the Committee of the Ruskin 
Museum for the Year ending March 25, 1907. 

Traumgeist and the Epilogue, by Two Pagans. 

Value of Humanistic, particularly Classical, Studies as a 
Preparation for the Study of Law, from the Point of 
View of the Professi A Symposi from the Pro- 
evedings of the Classical Conference held at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, March 27, 1907. 





FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Dihnhardt (0.), Natursagen : Vol. I. Sagen zum Alten Tes- 
tament, 8m. 

Funk (S.), Bibel u. Babel, Vol. I. Part II., 10m. 

Wilhelm (F.), Deutsche Legenden u. Legendare, 8m. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Adam (P.), La Morale de l’Amour, 20fr. 
Brueckner (A.), Lebensregeln auf athenischen Hochzeits- 
geschenken, 3m. 60. — 
Furtwangler (A.) u. Reichhold (K.), Griechische Vasen- 


malerei, Series II. Part IV., 40m 


Philosophy. 
Hoffding (H.), Lehrbuch der Geschichte der neueren Philo- 
sophie, 4m. 50. sits 
Sinclair (A. G.), Der Utilitarismus bei Sidgwick und Spencer, 
2m. 80. 
History and Biography. 
eee (G.), L’Europe et la Résurrection de la Serbie, 
Yr. 








Geography and Travel. 

Longnon (A.), Atlas historique de la France: Part L. 58 5¢ 
—1380 A.D., 35fr. 

Philology. 

Barth (J.), Sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zu 
Semitischen, Part I., 3m. 

Science. 

Petronievics (B.), Die typischen Geometrien und das Unend. 
liche, 3m. 

General Literature. 

Gyp, La bonne Galette, 1fr. 50. 

Margueritte (V.), Prostituée, 3fr. 50. 

Nutid: Tidskrift for Sociala Fragor och Hemmets Intressen, 
Januari—Juli, 50p. each part. 

*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesd 
Morning will be included in this List unless Previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


WitH reference to statements made in 
the press that Mr. Buxton Forman was 
about to present certain Shelley and Keats 
collections to the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
Corporation, which has just completed 
the actual purchase of the house in Rome 
where Keats died, we are enabled to state 
that Mr. Forman has decided to make 
over to the Corporation as a gift the great 
mass of that portion of his library, and 
has indeed deposited some hundreds of 
books, magazines, &c., at the London office 
where Mr. Harold Boulton, M.V.O, 
carries on the Corporation’s business, 
No. 120, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Mr. Forman of course retains his editiones 
principes and manuscripts of Shelley and 
Keats, and other material essential as 
“tools” in carrying on his labours con- 
nected with the works of the two poets; 
but the mass of the illustrative matter— 
viz., books containing essays on or allu- 
sions to Shelley and Keats, miscellaneous 
collected editions and selections, antho- 
logies, magazines, annuals, newspaper 
cuttings, and many other items which 
need not be specified—will go to Rome, 
and form the nucleus of a complete illus- 
trative collection on the plan which Mr. 
Buxton Forman has been carrying out for 
nearly forty years. 


Tue collection of early printed books, 
illuminated manuscripts, and fine bindings 
formed by Lord Amherst of Hackney has 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge for disposal. 
If it is not sold by private treaty, it will 
be offered at auction during the forth- 
coming season. Probably the most im- 
portant feature of the library is the series 
of seventeen Caxtons, of which thirteen 
are perfect. 


Tue August number of The Classical 
Review will contain articles by Dr. Rouse 
on Latin composition, and by Mr. W. 
Hett on the desirability of selecting from 
Greek literature in classwork with a vieW 
to illustrating Greek and Roman history. 
Mr. A. B. Cook discusses the significance 
of the term “sycophant”; and Prof. 
Burrows replies to Mr. Lang. 


Mr. FisHER Unwin has in the press 4 
new edition of Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Frivola, 
which has long been out of print. Besides 
the ten papers originally included, the 
volume will contain a reprint of ‘Simon 
Ryan the Peterite’ and a sketch of the 
history of Breccles Hall, Norfolk, #2 
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Elizabethan house where Roman Catholic 
gentry were wont to hold secret meetings. 


Dr. Epwin A. ABBort will shortly pub- 
lish, through Messrs. A. & C. Black, a 
yolume entitled ‘ Notes cn New Testament 
Criticism,’ dealing for the most part with 
questions bearing on the Gospels, and 
especially with the title Son of Man, as 
applied by Christ to Himself and as inter- 
preted by Christians in the first three 
centuries. It will also discuss the cha- 
racter, date, and authorship of the Apoca- 


lypse. 

FoLLOWING up their success with the 
“Told to the Children” and ‘“ Children’s 
Heroes” Series, Messrs. Jack intend to 
bring out during September and October a 
series of stories for boys, girls, and young 
children, and they hope that the volumes 
will appeal in a special way to parents 
wishing to provide good modern literature 
for young people. The stories will be well 
illustrated, tastefully bound, and issued at 
a popular price. 

A sERIEs of dainty picture books 
for boys and girls is also being prepared 
by Messrs. Sisley. It will be known as 
“The Pixie-Books.” The price will be 
a shilling a volume, and the illustrations 
will be multi-coloured. 


A NEW work on the Russo-Japanese 
War, which promises to possess excep- 
tional interest, is announced for early 
publication in Russia. This is ‘The 
Memoirs of General Linévitch,’ who suc- 
ceeded to the chief command of the 
Russian armies on the resignation of 
General Kuropatkin. The book will 
consist of two volumes, the first giving 
a detailed statement of the facts, and the 
second recording the general’s opinion of 
the causes of the Russian disaster. General 
Linévitch is well known to have been an 
advocate for the continuance of the war. 


Mr. R. A. PEDDIE writes from St. Bride 
Foundation, St. Bride Lane :— 

“Tam at work on a bibliography of the 
writings of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and 
although I have already a large number of 
items, there is no doubt that many con- 
tributions of so prolific a writer must have 
escaped me. I shall be exceedingly grateful 
to any of your readers who can assist me 
with information relative to articles which 
have appeared in periodicals. Letters to 
hewspapers (except T'he Times, which I have 
already searched) will be especially welcome.” 

THE manuscript cf Shelley which, as we 
record elsewhere, Messrs. Sotheby sold on 
the 25th ult.—a poem catalogued as “‘ con- 
sisting of 5 verses of nine lines each” with 

@ sonnet (numbered 38),” “‘ presented 
by Lady Shelley to C. G. Hallé ”—turns 
out to be of some considerable critical 
value. The poem is the missing authority 
for the text of the ‘Stanzas written in 
Dejection near Naples,’ and . authorizes 
one new reading; and the sonnet (“ Lift 
not the painted veil”) shows variations 
from the received text. Mr. Sabin, who 
bought this MS., has lent it to Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who promises to send us the 
result of collating the text. 

AT a recent meeting of the Miss Betham- 

wards Jubilee Presentation Fund, the 





Treasurer, Mr. Edward Clodd, reported 
that he had received 2111. The fund will 
be closed ina few days, but it is hoped 
that the amount may be increased to 2501. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer at the London Joint - Stock 
Bank, 5, Princes Street, E.C. 


Mr. G. M. GoppEN writes from Kin- 
cairney, Weybridge :— 

“Will you permit me to ask any of your 
readers who may be in possession of any 
manuscript letters by, or relating to, Henry 
Fielding, or who may know of allusions to 
him in published diaries, recollections, and 
the like, to allow me the use of such papers 
or references, for my forthcoming illustrated 
Life of Fielding? I have already succeeded 
in finding several hitherto unpublished letters 
by Fielding ; but I am convinced more are 
somewhere in existence, either in private or 
in local public collections.” 

THERE has recently been published at 
Philadelphia the first of the five projected 
volumes of ‘ The Bibliographer’s Manual 
of American History, containing an 
Account of all State, Territory, Town, and 
County Histories of the United States of 
North America, with Verbatim Copies of 
their Titles and Useful Bibliographical 
Notes, together with the Prices at which 
they have been sold for the last Forty 
Years.’ The compiler is Dr. Thomas 
Lindsley Bradford, and the work has been 
revised by Mr. Stanley V. Henkels. The 
issue is limited to 1,000 copies. 


THREE important accessions te the 
Americana in the Boston Public Library 
are announced by The Transcript as 
having been received through Messrs. 
Henry Stevens of London. Two of these 
relate to Quakers in Massachusetts, the 
more important being ‘A Demonstration 
of True Love unto You the Rulers of the 
Colony of Massachusetts,’ by William 
Coddington, 1674, a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, of which no copy is in the British 
Museum; unfortunately, the last leaf is 
in facsimile. The second is Samuel 
Gorton’s ‘ Antidote against the Common 
Plague of the World,’ London, 1657, of 
which copies are in the British Museum 
and the John Carter Brown Library, of 
Providence, R.I. The third is a tract 
relative to the dispute between Governor 
Dudley and others in the colony, ‘The 
Deplorable State of New England by 
reason of a Covetous and Treacherous 
Governour and Pusillanimous Counsellors, 
with a Vindication of the Hon. Mr. 
Higginson,’ &c., London, 1708. Of the 
last, only five copies have occurred in 
the open market during the past thirty 
years. 


THE above three are obviously books 
for which English booksellers should keep 
a sharp look-out. Another rarity is 
Henry Pelham’s map of Boston, published 
in London in 1777. Only seven copies 
are known; it is not to be found in the 
Boston, John Carter Brown, Lenox, 
New York Historical, or the Congress 
Libraries, whilst the copy at Harvard is 
imperfect. It represents accurately not 
only the Boston of the period, but also 
the exact position of the British and 
American troops before the evacuation 





of Boston. Mr. Butterfield, the Boston 
bookseller, lately obtained a copy of this 
map, and has had it engraved in facsimile. 

Mr. JosEPpH Hatton, whose death 
occurred on Wednesday, was a prolific 
writer. Among his numerous novels 
may be named ‘ Clytie,’ ‘ By Order of the 
Czar, ‘When Rogues Fall Out,’ and 
‘When Greek meets Greek.’ The first 
and the last were dramatized, Mr. Hatton’s 
other plays including ‘John Needham’s 
Double’ and a version of Hawthorne’s 
‘Scarlet Letter.’ He edited for a time 
The Gentleman's Magazine and also The 
People, his well-known ‘Cigarette Papers’ 
appearing in the latter. In addition he 
produced books on Irving and Toole. 

MM. ArtHurR HeErRBert & Ciz., of 
Bruges, will issue in the autumn a 
collection of ‘Poémes en Prose,’ by 
M. Emile Verhaeren; a French version of 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature,’ of his ‘Spiritual 
Adventures,’ and of a selection from his 
‘Poems’; and a translation, in two 
volumes, of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s ‘Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant.’ 

Mr. Maurice HEWLETT’S ‘ Little Novels 
of Italy,’ translated by Messrs. Henry D. 
Davray and B. Kozakiewicz, will be 
published in October by the Société du 
Mercure de France, with the title of ‘ La 
Duchesse de Nona.’ Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
‘Modern Utopia,’ done into French by the 
same translators, will appear at the same 
time. 

M. E. Levasseur, the Administrateur 
du Collége de France, has just brought 
out ‘ Questions ouvriéres et industrielles 
en France sous la Troisiéme République.’ 


Messrs. HACHETTE are issuing this week 
an ‘Histoire de Enseignement primaire 
et secondaire en Ecosse, plus spécialement 
de 1560 4 1872,’ by Mr. T. Pettigrew Young. 


MM. Cuaretot & Cre. are bringing out 
this week ‘La Campagne maritime de 
1805: Trafalgar,’ by Lieut.-Col. Edouard 
Desbriére, and ‘Les Opérations militaires 
sur la Sambre en 1794: Bataille de 
Fleurus,’ by Commandant V. Dupuis. 
Both these works are included in the 
publications of the Historical Section of 
the General Staff. 

Tue death is announced of M. Edmond 
Demolins, the director of La Science 
Sociale, and the author of a book which 
caused a good deal of discussion a few 
years ago, *A quoi tient la Supériorité 
des Anglo-Saxons?’ M. Demolins was 
a man of many activities. He wrote 
many volumes, and contributed articles 
to many periodicals, but remained a man 
of one book. 

We have to note the appearance of the 
following Parliamentary Papers likely to 
be of general interest to our readers: 
Historical MSS. Commission, Calendar of 
Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, Vol. IIT. 
(2s. 10d.); Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, with Appendices (3}d.) ; 
and Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, Ireland, Inquiry Committee 


(8s. 3d.). 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science delivered at 
Leicester, 1907. By. Sir David Gill, 
K.C.B., President. 


ABANDONING the practice followed by 
his more recent predecessors, Sir David 
Gill has sheeted from giving a general 
survey of the state of science, and confined 
his remarks to astronomy and geodesy 
only. Such an innovation, although in 
itself, perhaps, but a return to the method 
of the first Presidents of the Association, 
was not unexpected from one _ who, 
from his official position as Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape, has necessarily some- 
what more difficulty in keeping himself in 
touch with learned opinion on subjects 
outside his own special domain than has 
a scholar domiciled in Europe. Yet it 
has its advantages; and while we may 
regret that it deprives us of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Sir David Gill’s opinion 
of the goal to which the latest discoveries 
in physics and chemistry appear to be 
tending, it leaves a freer field to the 
presidents of the various sections of the 
Association. In consequence of this, 
perhaps, the sectional addresses may be 
at once more important and more full 
than of recent years; and some of them 
will doubtless demand more extended 
notice in our columns. 

By way of preface Sir David Gill lays 
great stress upon the vast improvement 
that has been made of late in the accuracy 
of measurement. He quotes with approval 
the question of Clerk Maxwell, asked as 
far back as 1859, as to the position of a 
modern scholar suddenly translated to 
Mars or Jupiter and requested to repro- 
duce the modern standard of measurement. 
He would at that date have had to confess 
that it would be impossible to do so. This 
reproach has now been taken away, and 
Sir David Gill is able to announce that 
the standard metre, instead of being, as 
was then supposed, one-millionth of the 
earth’s quadrant in length, is 
**a piece of metal whose length at 0° C. at 
the epoch a.D. 1906 is = 1,553,164 times 
the wave-length of the red line of the 
spectrum of cadmium, when the latter is 
observed in dry air at the temperature of 
15° C. of the normal hydrogen scale, at a 
pressure of 760 mm. of mercury at 0° C.” 


We are not sure that the information 
would convey much to the cross-examin- 
ing Martian or Jovian, who might find 
some difficulty in understanding the mean- 
ing of a.D. and 0° C., which are no more 
what are called ‘‘absolute”’ standards 
than the other; but of the general ad- 
vance in metrology there can be no doubt, 
and the reader unacquainted with it will 
find it admirably summarized in M. Lucien 
Poincaré’s new work on ‘La Physique 
Moderne.’ The immense benefit conferred 
on science by the work of French physi- 
cists in this matter is abundantly evidenced 
by the President’s appreciative references 
to the work of MM. Pérot and Fabry and 





also of M. Guillaume at the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

Passing from this subject, Sir David next 
touches on the measurement of the great 
African arc on the 30th meridian, which, 
he tells us, it is the dream of his life to 
see completed. He is able to report that 
the gap between the Limpopo and Rhode- 
sia, existing when the British Association 
met at Johannesburg two years ago, has 
now been filled up, and that Sir William 
Morris has completed the results of the 
geodetic survey of the Transvaal and 
Orangia ; while Dr. Rubin has, at the cost 
of the British South African Company, 
carried the survey yet further northward, 
to nearly the tenth degree of south latitude. 
The net result of this is that we now have 
a continuous geodetic survey from Cape 
d’Agulhas to within 50 miles of Lake 
Tanganyika, or a distance of 25° of lati- 
tude. The Berlin Academy of Sciences 
are, according to Sir David, asking the 
help of the German Government to com- 
plete the chain round Lake Tanganyika; 
while the indefatigable Capt. Lyons, as 
the Director - General of the Cadastral 
Survey of Egypt, sees his way to do the 
same from Alexandria until German 
territory is reached. As it will then be 
possible to connect it with the great arc 
already measured, extending from Greece 
to the North Cape, we should have a 
measured arc of 105° in length, which Sir 
David assures us is the longest arc of 
meridian measurable on the earth’s sur- 
face. Unfortunately there is still a gap 
of 23° to be filled up in our part of the 
work, which could easily be done in con- 
nexion with the adjustment of the 
boundary between the British Protec- 
torate and the Congo Free State. The 
Royal, the Geographical, and the Astro- 
nomical Societies, together with the 
British Association itself, have guaranteed 
1,000/. towards the cost of this, and ask 
for a like sum from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Will they ask in vain ? 

By a natural gradation, Sir David 
passes from these terrestrial measure- 
ments to celestial, and tells us that an 
opportunity will before long occur for 
determining “the great fundamental unit 
of astronomy—the solar parallax.” Much 
progress has already been made in the 
determination of this, but in 1931 the 
newly discovered planet Eros will be in 
opposition, and within one-sixth of the 
sun’s distance from the earth. Sir David 
therefore suggests that a congress of as- 
tronomers should assemble next year to 
decide what steps should be taken with 
reference to this. As he emphatically says: 


“The true opportunity and the chief 
responsibility is ours, for now, and not 
twenty years hence, is the time to begin 
our preparation; now is the time to study 
the origin of those systematic errors which 
undoubtedly attach to some of our pho- 
tographic processes; then we ought to 
construct telescopes specially designed for 
the work. These telescopes should be applied 
to the charting of the stars near the path 
which Eros will describe in its opposition in 
1931, and the resulting star co-ordinates 
derived from the plates photographed by 
the different telescopes should be rigorously 





—. 
inter-compared. Then, if all the telescopes 
give identical results for the star-places, wo 
can be certain that they will record without 
systematic error the position of Eros, ]j 
they do not give identical results, the soureg 
of the errors must be traced.” 


These two are the chief constructiye 
works that Sir David Gill proposes to his 
hearers, and it is to be hoped that both 
will be carried out in accordance with his 
desires. But astronomy is the science of 
surprises, and he is careful to insist op 
the extreme importance of the precige 
star-catalogues which are now being con. 
structed. As he has told us elsewhere, the 
observations of the southern hemisphere are 
in this respect about 100 years behind thoge 
of the northern, and it was not until the 
visit of the Abbé de Lacaille to Cape Town 
in 1751 that an observatory was erected 
there and a catalogue of nearly 10,00 
stars was, for the first time, made from 
observations taken south of the ling, 
Although much has been done since the 
foundation of the Royal Observatory in the 
same city in 1820, and still more since 
Sir David’s appointment to its headship 
sixty years later, much yet remains to be 
done to bring these observations abreast 
of those of the northern part of the world, 
and it is to be hoped that the present 
meeting will supply the needed stimulus, 

It was, of course, impossible that 4 
modern astronomer could pass in silence 
over the recent theory of Prof. Kapteyn 
as to the movement of the visible stars 
generally, and Sir David does not fail 
to refer to it. After showing us that 
every star yet observed has been found 
to possess a motion of its own, and that 
this has entirely knocked on the head the 
very natural theory of the ancient astro 
nomers that the brightest stars are thos 
nearest to us, he goes at length into the 
determinations of the parallax of different 
stars, or, in other words, the inferences 
as to their motion to be drawn from their 
observation from different points. ‘‘ Proper 
motion,” he says, 

“rather than apparent brightness is the 
truer indication of a star’s probable proxi- 
mity to the sun. Every star of considerable 
— motion yet examined has proved to 
ave a measurable parallax. This fact at 
once suggests the idea, Why should not the 
apparent parallactic’motions of the stars, as 
produced by the sun’s motion in space, be 
utilized as a means of determining stellar 
parallax ?”’ 
And later :— 


“What we specially want is not to ascertain 
the parallax of the individual star, but the 
mean parallax of a particular group or class 
of stars, and for this research the method is 
specially applicable, provided we may assume 
that the peculiar motions are distributed at 
random, so that they have no systematic 
tendency in any direction ; in other words, 
that the centre of gravity of any extensive 
group of stars will remain fixed in space. 
The assumption is, of course, but a working 
hypothesis, and one which, from the paper 
on star-streaming communicated by Prof. 
Kapteyn of Groningen to the Johannesburg 
meeting of the Association two years ag®% 
we already know to be inexact. Kapteyn’s 
results were quite recently confirmed in & 
remarkable way by Eddington, using inde- 
pendent material discussed by a new 
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elegant method. Both results (our italics] 
showed that, at least for extensive parts of space, 
there are a nearly equal number of stars moving 
in exactly opposite directions. The assump- 
tion, then, that the mean of the peculiar 
motions is zero may, at least for these parts 
of space, be still regarded as a good working 
hypothesis.” 

We could have wished that Sir David had 
seen his way to dwell at greater length 
upon the theory we have italicized, and 
to make both the points on which it rests 
and its very far-reaching results more 
Jain to those of his hearers who are not 
practical astronomers. But perhaps this 
js too much to expect with regard to any 
theory which is not yet quite two years 
old. At any rate, he refers to it later in 
his peroration, when he tells us that, 

“by patient, long-continued labour in the 
minute sifting of numerical results, the grand 
discovery has been made that a great part 
of space, so far as we have visible know- 
ledge of it, is occupied by two majestic 
streams of stars travelling in opposite direc- 
tions. Accurate and minute measurement 
has given us some certain knowledge as to 
the distances of the stars within a certain 
limited portion of space, and in the crypto- 
gram of their spectra has been deciphered 
the amazing truth that the stars of both 
streams are alike in design, alike in chemical 
constitution, and alike in process of develop- 
ment. But whence have come the two vast 
streams of matter out of which have been 
evolved these stars that now move through 
space in such majestic procession ?”’ 

No answer can yet be suggested to this 
final enigma, and perhaps the British 
Association may long have been forgotten 
before the first word of the answer is found. 
Yet even then it will be to the “ patient, 
long-continued labour ” of men of science 
like Sir David Gill and his associates that 
the world will have been indebted for the 
knowledge of such a problem. Although 
not epoch - making, the Presidential 
Address of 1907 will long be remembered 
for the vast scope of the questions on 
which it touches. 








A Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies—Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. 
Rogers. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) — It 
was the view of Acton that there should 
be a fixed standard of style in writing 
scientific history, so that the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual writer should disappear 
from sight. Human nature, however, even 
in the case of historians, is a stubborn thing, 
and it must be confessed that Mr. J. D. 
Rogers’s brilliant contribution to Mr. C. P. 
Lucas’s well-known work is startlingly 
dissimilar to the preceding volumes. Nothing 
could be more different from the lucid, 
plain-sailing narrative of Mr. Lucas than the 
sometimes almost fantastic, though always 
stimulating, phrases of Mr. Rogers. It must 
be gratefully admitted that the book reflects 
an immense amount of research and thought, 
expressed in particularly lively language ; 
hor need we dispute the author’s right to 
dictate the limits of his subject, though it 
‘snot always easy to understand the principle 
% which some questions are dealt with 
only up to a certain point. Thus, in the 
mention of the constitutions, nothing is 
said regarding the introduction of responsible 
government either in Australia or New Zea- 
nd. Mr. Rogers warns his critics against 
noticing misprints; but we may note that 


the Australian Constitution Act is given as 
passed in 1852, instead of 1850. 

It is not, however, on the side of its learn- 
ing or accuracy that this brilliant book is 
open to criticism. The mass of information 
condensed in it is certainly remarkable, 
though perhaps the number of Maori names 
might have been curtailed with advantage, 
and often the mental pabulum supplied 
may surpass the digestive powers of the 
average reader. The real criticism to which 
the volume is open is that, for the purpose 
in hand, it is too clever. It will often be 
unintelligible to many students to whom 
this series appeals, eg., a knowledge of 
‘Abt Vogler’ is hardly to be expected from 
every reader of an historical geography ; 
but, without such knowledge, how will the 
following passage be intelligible? Mr. 
Rogers is describing the causes which led 
to the creation of representative govern- 
ments, and he writes :— 

** In addition to the desert bar, there were three 
checks or obstacles to extension: want of labourers, 
want of land-laws, and want of credit. These 
three wants provoked outcries, which were mutually 
connected, and ‘out of three sounds’ there arose 
‘not a fourth sound but a star,’” 

Again, take the following description, in 
itself a°"gem :— 

“The New Hebrides......compose a symphony 
in three movements. Five low-lying coral islets...... 
are the prelude. The steep, volcanic, or mostly 
volcanic, Banks’s Islands represent the first move- 
ment...... But as yet we only have ‘ music of pre- 
paration and awakening suspense.’ Present interest 
is concentrated on the succeeding group, of which 
the eastern line...... awes romanticists; and the 
big islands in their lee......attract utilitarians ; 
while Omba, which links the two lines, has charms 
for both...... Then the two lines converge, through 
a cloud of islets, on Fate, which serves as coda to 
the second and introduction to the final movement. 
Fate ushers in the last movement, which is con- 
tinued a mere rondo or serial...... each number 
shorter than the last. But what memories live 
here !.......As they dwindle in size and temper to a 
point, the past throws over them an increasing 
glamour. And the whole tale is not yet told. 
Away to the east—out of line, out of tune with 
the rest—lies a raised coral islet...... This odd, 
irrelevant coda reminds one of similar false notes 
in the prelude and elsewhere.” 

To music-lovers the above passage will be 
full of suggestion, but what will be its effect 
upon the ordinary Philistine ? 

Mr. Rogers does not often allow his 
cleverness to run away with him, but his 
remarks upon Gibbon Wakefield appear 
singularly flippant and unfair. He says 
that the view that colonies were ‘“ an 
extension of Great Britain,’ which Wake- 
field claimed as a new principle, “‘ came from”’ 
a French writer, De Brosses. Wakefield 
had probably never heard of De Brosses, 
and, in any case, put forward the principle, 
not as new, but as a revival of the doctrine 
constantly maintained in the seventeenth 
century. Wakefield, we are told, insisted 
that land should be sold dear, whereas he 
was careful to explain that his “‘ sufficient ”’ 
price by no means always connoted dearness. 
** He was not original,” writes Mr. Rogers, 
“except in his formula, which ran thus, ‘dear 
land-sales bring in future buyers in crowds ; hence 
high rates and land-prices ; hence dear land-sales 
which...... ’ and here the formula began over again. 
The project was calculated to work like clockwork, 
or rather like a clock which wound itself up. In 
every case the clock ran down and the formula 
proved a fallacy. His philosophy was shallow, 
his knowledge limited, his self-confidence profound, 
and his zeal illimitable. He said that it was he 
who suggested to Lord Grey (then Lord Howick), 
who suggested to Lord Ripon (then Lord Gode- 
rich), who introduced the triple resolution of 1831. 
Even so the fly said that it turned the wheel.” 


To speak thus of a man who counted amongst 





his virtual followers Lord Durham, Charles 





Buller, Sir William Molesworth, and Glad- 
stone is ludicrous. Fortunately, Mr. Rogers 
does not often write history after this 
fashion. 

It is not, however, with any expression of 
fault-finding or dissent that the candid 
critic will care to leave this brilliant and 
suggestive volume. The chapter on ‘ The 
Modern History of the Pacific’ strikes us 
as especially valuable, but, throughout, the 
book maintains, in its own way, a high 
level of excellence. 


The Mind and the Brain. By Alfred 


Binet. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—This is the 
eighty-ninth volume of the well-known 
“International Scientific Series,’’? which 


has recently, after a period of cessation, 
been revived, and appeals to students by 
offering sensible and concise volumes upon 
a large number of special subjects. Psy- 
chology has not been neglected. Indeed, 
among other volumes upon this subject 
M. Binet has contributed, as joint author 
with M. Charles Féré, a study of ‘ Animal 
Magnetism.’ The present volume is an 
English translation of a book which 
M. Binet entitled ‘ L’Ame et le Corps,’ and 
it challenges direct comparison with an early 
volume in this series, Alexander Bain’s 
‘Mind and Body.’ This latest study of the 
old problem may be fairly described as 
largely an essay in metaphysics by one 
skilled in psychology. Often it is doubtful 
whether the author realizes that he is off 
the scientific rails and well into the fields 
of speculation. The problem of external 
perception is a problem in metaphysics ; but 
without dogmatism one may observe that 
it is to misspend complacency to state, as 
the author does :— 

‘*T believe it has required a long series of accepted 
observations for us to have arrived at this idea, now 
so natural in appearance, that the modifications 
produced within our nervous system are the only 
states of which we can have a direct consciousness.” 

Coming from a psychologist, a statement 
so clearly untrue to the facts can only make 
one reflect that on this question of external 
perception most of the really hopeless errors 
were committed by mere philosophers 
before the days of psychologic science, and 
that we ought not to be asked to believe 
in them all over again because psychologists 
are falling into the old traps. This par- 
ticular “‘idea’’ is only a confusion. The 
last things of which we have a direct con- 
sciousness are the modifications produced 
within our nervous system. The modifica- 
tions are there, and without them we should 
not be conscious of the object—that is a 
very different story. The image on the 
retina is upside-down. Why do we not 
see everything upside-down? Because we 
do not see the retina, of course, though we 
see by means of it. The representative 
perception theory is in great favour with M. 
Binet, who elaborates it and many other 
theories in fresh and valuable discussions. 








Science Gossip. 


‘Tur POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY ” is @ series 
to be begun shortly by Messrs, Sisley. It 
will include popular manuals by well-known 
authorities, and among the first volumes 
will be ‘ Electricity up to Date,’ by M. Léon 
Poincaré. Works on ‘Motor-Car Construc- 
tion,’ ‘ Aerial Navigation,’ ‘ Steam Turbines,’ 
and ‘ Wireless Telegraphy ’ will follow. 

WE see that Part II. Appendix, Vol. I., 
‘The Pathogenic Effects of Bovine Viruses,’ 
has been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper, as a portion of the Interim Report 
of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 





The price is 9s. 3d. 
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THE Swedish papers give a brief account 
of the interview between Sven Hedin and 
the Tashi Lama at Shigatze. The traveller 
describes the interview as the most interest- 
ing event in the whole of his life. 


THE Perseid meteors will be most con- 
spicuous about the end of next week, and 
as the moon will be new on the morning of 
the 9th, the occasion will be very favour- 
able for seeing them. 


Herr Krirzincer, of Kiel, publishes in 
No. 4191 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
a revised orbit, from later observations, of 
Daniel’s comet (d, 1907), from which it 
appears that the perihelion passage will 
take place on the 4th prox., at the distance 
from the sun of 0°520 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance. The inclination of the 
comet’s orbit to the ecliptic is about 8° 56’. 
It is now at its nearest to us; distance 0°76 
on the above scale, or about 71,000,000 
miles. Throughout next week, in_ the 
absence of moonlight, the comet will be 
distinctly visible to the naked eye, situated 
in the south-eastern part of Taurus (about 
three degrees south of ¢ Tauri on the 7th), 
and afterwards moving through the extreme 
north-west of the constellation Orion into 
Gemini. The apparent brightness is now 
about fourteen times as great as at the 
time of discovery. 

Mr. Mercatr, of Taunton, Mass., has 
discovered another variable star, in the 
constellation Leo, which, from an exami- 
nation of photographic plates, appears to 
have increased from 13°5 to 115 magnitude 
in four days (from April 21st to 25th, 1906). 
This remarkable increase is confirmed by 
the Harvard College collection of photo- 
graphs, but the period is not known. The 
star will be reckoned as var. 66, 1907, Leonis. 
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The British Numismatic Journal. Edited 
by W. J. Andrew, P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, 
and L. A. Lawrence. Vol. IJ. (Printed 
by Harrison & Sons.)—In commenting on 
December 23rd, 1905, on the first volume 
of the proceedings of this highly successful 
society, we said that it would be difficult 
to maintain the high standard shown in its 
pages. This difficulty has been overcome in 
the present issue, for its 560 profusely illus- 
trated pages are equal to those of its pre- 
decessor. Although there is no article in 
this volume of quite so interesting a character 
as that by Mr. Andrew on ‘ Buried Treasure,’ 
there are several papers that afford much 
entertaining information to the general 
reader. Such are those which deal with 
* The Obsidional Money of the Great Rebel- 
lion,’ ‘ The Mail Coach and its Halfpennies,’ 
and ‘ Forgery in relation to Numismatics. ’ 

The first of these, by Dr. Philip Nelson, 
is of real historical value. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of the second period of 
the Great Civil War, between 1645 and 
1649, was the succession of measures under- 
taken on the part of the Royalists in the 
defence of numerous castles and walled 
towns throughout the kingdom. Siege- 
money is known to have been struck at 
Beeston Castle, Carlisle, Colchester, Lathom 
House, Newark, Pontefract, and Scar- 
borough. These coins, originally issued for 
the payment of the defending garrisons, 
would probably be accepted as currency in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The majority 
of them are of very rude execution. They 
were usually struck upon irregular pieces 


of silver plate cut from trenchers, cups, &c., 





to save the trouble of melting down the plate. 
On some of them traces of the original 
pattern are still visible; whilst in certain 
instances, particularly on those issued at 
Scarborough, even the rim of the dish is 
still to be seen at the edge of the piece. It 
is on record that during the second siege 
of Pontefract, Sir Jervaise Cutler contri- 
buted 1,000 pounds’ worth of family plate 
towards defraying the expenses of the 
garrison. When Carlisle was defended by 
the Royalists during the siege that lasted 
from October, 1644, until June, 1645, 
siege-coins of two denominations were 
struck, namely, shillings and three-shilling 
pieces. An interesting list is printed of 
“all the Plaite Brought in to be coyned 
with the weight thereof.”” The diversity 
of these gifts is of considerable interest. 
Several persons contributed a single spoon 
or bowl; Sir Thomas Glemham gave two 
candlesticks ; Sir William Dalston, one great 
salt, one lesser salt, one bowl, and eight 
spoons; whilst Capt. Cape’s offering con- 
sisted of *‘ 2 beare bowles, 2 gilt salts, one 
colledge poit, one Can gilt, one gilt beaker.” 
The largest contribution was from the 
corporation, who presented 233 ounces of 
plate in the shape of two flagons, two gilt 
bowls, one gilt salt, and two beer bowls. 
These pieces were duly stamped with the 
values, date of issue, and royal initials. 
The Cheshire castle of Beeston was a 
fortress of great importance, as it com- 
manded the chief approach to Chester from 
the South. It was captured and recaptured 
more than once during the civil strife. On 
the occasion of its last surrender to the 
Parliamentary troops it was discovered by 
the victors that no food remained in the 
stronghold except a single meat pasty and 
some live pea-fowl. The coins issued from 
Beeston Castle are struck upon irregular 
segments of silver cut out of trenchers or 
other pieces of plate. They are stamped 
on one side only, and bear a rude repre- 
sentation of the castle gateway, with the 
value (which varied from two shillings to 
sixpence) punched in’ Roman numerals. 
Some of the Scarborough pieces are of like 
irregular outline, whilst all the coins issued 
from Newark are of lozenge shape. The 
latter part of this highly interesting article 
gives various particulars of the Irish siege 
coins. 

Mr. Parsons’s article on the mail-coach 
halfpennies or tokens is also of general 
interest. So scanty was the issue of 
regal coins in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries that various indi- 
viduals and corporate bodies were permitted 
to add to the coinage by the issue of copper 
tokens. Many of these contain allusions 
to public events, particularly to local 
institutions and industries. Among the 
most widespread of such tokens were the 
halfpennies issued as a result of the in- 
troduction of the carriage of the mails by 
coach. In England a postal system was 
first introduced in the days of Edward IV., 
and was much improved by Henry VIII. ; 
but it was not until the reign of Charles I. 
that a post office for inland letters was 
regularly established. Stage coaches were 
also introduced into this country about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It was 
a long time, however, before the speed of 
these’ coaches materially improved; but 
when this occurred, people frequently for- 
warded letters and Ah son by them instead 
of by the post, although it was much more 
expensive. In 1783-4 John Palmer, the 
manager of the theatre at Bath, drew up a 
plan for the regular carriage of letters by 
mail coaches. The idea was strenuously 
opposed by the Post Office officials, but Pitt, 
who was at that time Prime Minister 





allowed an experiment to be made, which 
was so successful that before long it entirely 
superseded the old plan, and Palmer was 
rewarded with the appointment of Con- 
troller-General at a salary of 1,500/. His 
fame was spread far and wide by the 
issue of the mail-coach halfpence, of which 
there are three varieties. The first of these 
shows on the obverse a mail coach drawn 
by four galloping horses, whilst the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse is :— 

“*To J. Palmer, Esq., this is inscribed as a token 
of gratitude for benefits rece’ from the establish- 
ment of mail coaches.” 

The third article of general interest is 
that by Mr. Lawrence on the forgery of 
ancient coins. Anglo-Saxon coins are com- 
‘geet A so rare, and in so much demand 

y collectors, that a regular trade is carried 
on in the fabrication of false dies. The 
results are difficult to detect, but in the 
majority of instances the criminal leaves 
his traces by not fully understanding the 
nature of the piece that he intends to copy : 

‘*One class of coins from false dies can at once 
be declared as false, because they are too good and 
regular in workmanship for the period proffered. 
Another class is false because it is not good and 
regular enough for its kind. The edge of the coin 
should be sharp and square, and it is false because 
its edge is not of that period ; whilst its neighbour 
with a square edge is equally false when it should 
have been more sueniied, Some false coins struck 
from dies have been copied from illustrations of 
genuine coins, and look no more like the originals 
than do the pictures. They of course do not 
deceive when the illustrations would not. Other 
coins copied from rare or antique originals happily 
bear on them marks which were accidental in the 
originals, and these can be at once condemned by 
the repetition of the mark.” 

Among the more technical articles is 
that by the President on ‘The Oxford 
Mint in the Reign of Alfred.’ It was 
recently argued by Mr. C. L. Stainer, in a 
monograph on the early Oxford coinage, 
that the silver pennies usually considered 
as minted by Alfred at Oxford, and bearing 
the mint-name “‘ Orsnaforda,”’ are of North- 
umbrian origin. The present reviewer feels 
complete confidence in Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s 
endeavours to combat Mr. Stainer’s curious 
scepticism. ‘There seems to be no reason- 
able doubt that Orsnaforda is intended for 
Ousnaforda, that is, the ford over the 
Ouse. This was the old Anglo-Saxon name 
for the Isis—a form that is still preserved 
in the name Ouseney or Osney, the island 
in the Ouse where the celebrated abbey of 
that name was founded. The various steps 
by which this name afterwards assumed 
the form of Oxnaforda are set forth with 
convincing ingenuity. 

The President also contributes a scholarly 
article on the Saxon, Norman, and Planta- 
genet coinage of Wales, as well as a hundred 
pages of the first part of a numismatic 
history of the reigns of William I. and IT. 

Space prohibits even the mention of several 
other important articles which amply justify 
the existence of the Society ; but we must 
not close without expressing our sense of the 
value of an admirably illustrated article 
on a@ romantic branch of the numismatic 
art, namely, the royalist badges of Charles I. 
and Charles II., which is the work of Miss 
Helen Farquhar. The members of the 
Society may congratulate themselves upon 
the possession of a second handsome and 
well- bound volume, forming a _ valuable 
contribution to the understanding of various 
periods of the nation’s history. 


John Downman, A.R.A. By G. C. William- 
son, Litt.D. (Otto.\—A good book on 
Downman has long been wanted, but Dr. 
Williamson’s is good only to the extent 
that it will do until a better appears. The 
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facts connected with Downman’s career are 
few in number and meagre in quality, and 
it is likely that the author has garnered all 
that can be expected for the present. Un- 
fortunately, this amounts to very little. 
The artist has always been regarded as a 
Devonshire man, but “this old tradition 
has to be demolished” ; the author claims 
that Downman was born at Ruabon, but 
he has not been able to produce a single 
fact in support of that theory. The 
father, Francis Downman, by profession an 
attorney, appears to have lived first at 
St. Neots and afterwards at Ruabon. 
The grandfather, Hugh Downman (1672- 
1728/9), was Master of the House of Ord- 
nance at Sheerness, and on his tomb his 
friends had inscribed ‘“ Here lies Honest 
Hugh Downman.” The labyrinths of the 
Downman family are extremely intricate, 
but the pedigree given on xlix some- 
what simplifies matters, although it is 
curious that the dates of the birth, mar- 
riage, and death of the artist’s father and 
mother are not given. 

Downman came up to London in 1767, 
and in the following year entered the Royal 
Academy Schools; he formed an early 
acquaintance with Benjamin West, and 
appears to have worked in his studio for a 
couple of years. In 1770 he exhibited a 
portrait of a lady at the Academy, and 
continued to contribute with considerable 
regularity until 1819. His delicate and 
refined work struck a new note in English 
art, and the success of his crayon drawings 
appears to have been immediate and wide- 
spread. His facility was extraordinary, 
and his industry enormous. During his 
half a century of labour he must have drawn 
several thousand portraits, and many of 
these he executed in duplicate; in nearly 
all cases he signed and dated his work, 
adding usually, as Dr. Williamson shows 
by quotation, the name of the sitter and 
some little personal trait or family detail, 
which form at this distance of time accept- 
able clues to identification. It is only 
during the last ten or a dozen years that 
Downman has become popular with collectors. 
Not a single example of his work is recorded 
in Redford’s ‘ Art Sales’; but from 1901 
to the end of last year over 40 of his drawings 
sold for 50 guineas and upwards, whilst 
one realized 820 guineas. 

Although we are glad to have Dr. William- 
son’s book, the author’s unskilful arrangement 
of the mass of material renders it irritat- 
ing for general reference. It could only 
be useful if it had a good index, and it 
has not even an apology for one. It may 
be well to add that the artist’s superscrip- 
tions to his portraits must not be always 
taken with blind confidence. On p. xiv, for 
instance, a number of Cambridge under- 
graduates are named as having sat to Down- 
man when he was residing in that town 
cuca 1777. Lord “‘ Althrop”’ is an obvious 
slip; there was no such person as “ Mr. 
Trilogue of Queens’”’; “ Mr. Lowther of 
Trinity, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale,” is 
also, we think, inaccurate, or perhaps a 
confusion of two brothers; Mr. “ Heighton”’ 
should be Heigham, and Mr. “Steed” should 
be Stead. The 60 odd pages of plates are 
admirably done, and the whole is a marvel 
of cheapness. 


The Ancient Crosses and Holy Welle of 
Lancashire. By Henry Taylor. (Sherratt 
& Hughes. )—This book would probably have 
been better had it taken a less ambitiousform. 
The crosses by themselves would have made 
& convenient handbook ; to these, however, 
Mr. Taylor has thought fit to add not only 
holy we.ls, but also “notes on the pre- 
Reformation churches, monastic institu- 





tions, and superstitions’? of the county, 
as set forth in the sub-title. Moreover, an 
attempt is made in the text and the 
excellent accompanying maps to record 
“the positions of various camps, barrows, 
and so-called Druidical remains.” Mr. 
Taylor has done well to follow and cite 
authorities like Romilly Allen and _ the 
Bishop of Bristol in his accounts of the 
numerous pre-Norman crosses and sculp- 
tured fragments in different parts of the 
palatinate, and it is convenient to have 
their various reports in a single volume. 
There is also a good deal of interesting 
information as to the old market crosses of 
Manchester, Salford, and other large towns 
—memorials which long ago disappeared. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT WEYMOUTH. 
II. 


Mitton ABBEY was, by the kindness of 
Mr. Everard Hambro, thrown open for 
inspection on Wednesday, July 17th, and 
a most enjoyable visit it proved. Of the 
splendid abbey church much has_ been 
written, but the little chapel of St. Catherine 
has perhaps not received so much notice, 
though its story is worth the telling. Brief 
as the time at the Association’s disposal was, 
a hasty examination revealed the fact that 
evidences of a Neolithic occupation were 
abundant; and although, so far as can be 
traced, no one seems to have hitherto 
noticed the fact, the hill appears, upon a 
cursory examination, to have been a pre- 
historic earthwork of either the promontory 
or the hill-top type. This suggestion is 
commended to local archeologists, and it 
would be of much interest to trace out the 
lines of the early camp. “Bs. 4 +: - 

So much has been made of the story of 
Athelstan and his camp here that the earlier 
work seems to have escaped attention 
altogether, and it is to be regretted that 
time did not permit of a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole site. The two pieces 
of rampart and fosse that were examined 
could not be attributed to him. 

The approach to this chapel of St. Cathe- 
rine is almost unique. Situated on or near 
the top of a steep hill, it is approached by a 
remarkable flight of grass steps cut on the 
side of the hill. Bordered by the darker- 
foliaged trees, with its sunlit spots in sharp 
contrast to the deep shadows on either 
hand, the approach to this little chapel 
is so striking, so peaceful, that it seemed to 
bring back to one’s mind thoughts of utter 
simplicity. Compared with the abbey 
church beneath, the chapel is as nothing, 
yet the impression it made will probably 
linger in the mind when all remembrance 
of the vaster and more beautiful fabric 
in the vale below has lost itself amid the 
recollections of the past. All visible trace 
of the original Saxon chapel has long since 
vanished, and a Norman rebuilding is what 
remains to us. The south door is worthy 
of notice, as it has on its west jamb a curious 
and rare inscription in Lombardic capitals, 
INDVLGENCIA : H: SC’I: LOCI: C: E: 
X : DIES, recording the grant of an in- 
dulgence, probably to those who contributed 
to the upkeep of the fabric. 

After luncheon Puddletown Church was 
visited. The alabaster effigies of the Martyn 
family in the Athelhampton Chapel are well 
worthy of careful examination. 

Athelhampton Hall was the next spot 
visited, the members being met by Mr. 
A. C. de Lafontaine, the owner, who had 
kindly prepared a paper on the building, 
and thrown the whole of it open for inspec- 





tion. Of its many treasures and its great 
beauties there is no space to write i. 
A charming house, rich in associations of 
the past, cared for at last by one who loves 
it, it stands, though shorn of part of its 
ancient glory by Philistine hands, a record 
in stone and wood of the passions of the 
ast. 

. Wareham and the vexed question of its 
walls occupied the bulk of the morning of 
Thursday, the 18th. The churches of St. 
Martin and Lady St. Mary were visited, 
but it is to its walls or ramparts that Ware- 
ham owes its chief interest. Situated 
between the rivers Piddle and Frome, they 
form three sides of a somewhat irregular 
square on the east, north, and west, the 
south being protected by the Frome. The 
total area comprised within the ramparts 
is about 100 acres, and the castie was 
situated at the south-west angle. 

It is necessary to consider the question 
of the age of the ramparts, and it will 
perhaps be as well to start with the earliest 
date to which they have been attributed. 
They are said in the first place to be Roman, 
and it has even been asserted that a Roman 
amphitheatre exists here. The grounds 
upon which these assertions are made are 
as follows :— 

1. That the streets are laid out at right 
angles, in a fashion closely resembling the 
Pretorian camp at Rome and the Roman 
towns of Gloucester and Chester. 

2. That a number of Roman coins have 
been found, together with fragments of 
pottery. 

3. That a Roman villa has been unearthed 
at Furzebrook, three miles distant. 

4. That Roman roads can be plainly 
identified. 

1. Dealing with these points in order, 
we come to the right-angled a of 
the streets. This at first sight looks a 
strong argument; and it would be, but 
for the fact that those who advance it have 
overlooked an important period in the 
history of the town. In July, 1762, nearly 
the whole town was destroyed by a fire, 
and 133 dwelling-houses, the rectory, the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, together with 
many other private and public buildings, 
were totally destroyed or badly damaged. 
Subscriptions were raised and an Act of 
Parliament obtained, and those portions 
of the town which had been destroyed were 
rebuilt in an improved fashion. If the 
designs for the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire be considered, together with 
the fact that a special Act of Parliament 
was obtained for the rebuilding of Wareham, 
the obvious conclusion is that it is to this 
fire of 1762 that we owe the rectangular 
setting-out of the town as it at present 
stands. Had the town been rebuilt on the 
existing street frontages, no Act would 
have been necessary. It was probably 
only in order to obtain the right of com- 
pulsory acquisition of sites that Parliament- 
ary powers were sought and obtained. 

2. With regard to the question of the 
finding of Roman coins, pottery, &c., it is 
feared that this evidence cannot be accepted 
as in any way conclusive; and in addition 
it cannot possibly be said to have any bear- 
ing on the construction of the ramparts, 
which are totally unlike any known Roman 
remains. 

3 and 4. The finding of a Roman villa 
three miles away and the identification of 
Roman roads have no bearing upon the 
question of who constructed the ramparts. 

In Asser we get a reference which throws 
a considerable light on the subject. Under 
the year 876 we read that the Danes entered 
and occupied the castle of Wareham; and 
it is to about this date that it is best to 
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attribute the original ramparts of Wareham. 
It is, however, impossible to accept the 
theory that the ramparts as they now exist 
are of this period, and it is far safer to adopt 
the idea that they were strengthened and 
maintained down to the days of the Civil 
War, when the defences were, it is certain, 
considerably strengthened. During August, 
1644, the town was stormed and captured 
by Sir A. A. Cooper, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury; and in a memorandum 
addressed to the Governor of Poole of about 
the period November, 1644, he advocates 
its entire destruction, ‘it being extremely 
mean built, and the inhabitants almost all 
dreadful malignants.”» The town was, how- 
ever, spared, but the ramparts were dis- 
mantled. 

To sum up generally, it may be said that 
the evidence in favour of the Roman 
theory is at its best but shadowy and incon- 
elusive; while a Saxon origin, with suc- 
cessive strengthening and perhaps recon- 
struction down to the period of the Civil 
War, appears to be, in the present state of 
our knowledge, an unassailable hypothesis. 

Corfe Castle in the afternoon proved a 
very attractive visit ; and as plenty of time 
had been allowed here, many points were 
carefully considered, and useful work was 
done. 

A paper by Mr. A. Oliver on ‘ The Muni- 
cipal Seals of England’ was read in the 
evening, and its aut .or must be congratulated 
on the excellent manner in which he had 
classified the specimens and the number of 
interesting poi::ts upon which he touched. 

Cerne Abbas was visited on Friday, the 
19th, under the guidance of the vicar, the 
Rev. H. D. Gundry. The church and 
Abbey barn, Abbey gatehouse, and other 
buildings were visited, and amply repaid 
inspection. 

It is, however, with the colossal figure 
cut in the chalk on Trendle Hill that the 
writer of these notes is chiefly concerned. 
The earliest mention that has been found of 
this figure is in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries read by Dr. Stukeley 
on February 16th, 1764. Therein Stukeley 
deems the figure to represent ‘‘ the primitive 
Hercules, the Pheenician chieftain and leader 
of the first colony to Britain, when they 
came hither for the Cornish tin.’’ Various 
other theories have been advanced, some 
more, some less reasonable ; but it may be 
said that any theory involving a complicated 
explanation of this figure is unsound. That 
no notice of the figure has been found of an 
earlier date than 1764 casts at once extreme 
suspicion upon any very early attribution. 
Had the figure existed during medieval 
times, some hint of its existence must surely 
have come down to us. The fact that Stukeley 
in 1764 described the figure as “ancient” 
presents no difficulty, as age has but a 
relative significance to the rustic mind, and 
his irformation must have come from the 
common report of the district. Instances 
of the kind could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and it seems as though fate had destroyed 
all record in order to present a puzzle to 
thinkers of the present day. 

The fact that the figure is situated on 
a site rich in remains of the Bronze Age 
is no justification for attributing its con- 
struction to that period; and the fact that 
the practice of constructing similar figures 
in the chalk hill-sides is known as late as, 
if not later than, the reign of George ITI. 
renders the assumption of an early date 
and.a religious significance extremely 
speculative. A search of Leland, Camden, 

oker, or early local historians might reveal 
something; and if it could be proved that 
any one of these writers was in the immediate 
vicinity of one of these figures and took no 





ncte of so conspicuous an object, it would 
seem a fair inference that the figure did not 
at that time exist 

Sherborne was reached in due course, and 

the abbey church and monastic buildings 
thoroughly inspected; but as they have 
been often described, further comment 
here is unnecessary. Instead, attention 
may be called to the Conduit, now standing 
in the Market-piace. It is an octagonal 
building in the Perpendicular style, of good 
proportions ; it formerly stood in the centre 
of the School Cloister Court, but was 
removed about 1560 to its present position. 
It has at various dates been rather sadly 
mutilated, but still preserves its general 
character, and may be considered a fine 
piece of work of its date. 

At the evening meeting at Weymouth a 
aper was read by Mr. R. H. Forster on 
Medieval Ships,’ with special reference 

to those shown on municipal seals. This 
being the last meeting, votes of thanks were 
passed to all who had assisted the objects 
of the Congress. 

Abbotsbury was visited on Saturday, 

the 20th, but no very debatable points arose. 








SALE. 


Messrs. Curistre sold on the 25th ult. the 
following. Drawings: Turner, On the Rhine, 52/. ; 
Sunrise off Margate, 54/. Pictures: Lawrence, A 
Lady, in white dress, holding a guitar, 115/. 
Beechey, A Lady, in white dress (in an oval), 157/. 
B. de Bruyn, A Youth, in black dress and cap, 126l. 
Cranach, A Lady, in brown dress, holding a cup, 
199/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Third International Congress for the 
Development of Drawing and Art Teaching 
will be held next year in London, during 
the first week of August. The Organizing 
Secretary is Mr. C. M. Mathews, to whom 
inquiries should be addressed at 151, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


THE Rev. J. CoOKE-YARBOROUGH, Vicar 
of Romsey, writes :— 

‘“*T am thankful to Mr. Westlake for calling 
attention to the lost medallion of stained glass 
formerly belonging to Romsey Abbey. His letter 
may possibly lead to our getting some tidings of 
it. Its history is briefly this: The first mention 
of it that I have found is in 1742, when it is the 
only piece of stained glass mentioned as in the 
Abbey. It appears in a drawing of Buckler’s 
about 1806, and is apparently about 18in. in 
diameter, representing, as Mr. Westlake says, 
‘Christ bearing the Cross.’ My predecessor Mr. 
Berthon told me that he had had to remove it 
from its setting on account of the decay of the 
leadwork, but had fastened it on a board in order 
that it might be preserved safely, and inserted in 
the new window which he put in in place of 
that in which it was originally. He said he had 
had it put away carefully among his books and 
papers, and would hand it over to me, but unfor- 
tunately he could not find it then. When he died, 
his daughters, at my request, had a very careful 
search made for it; but no trace of it has yet been 
discovered. I can only suppose that Mr. Berthon 
may have lent it to some one to examine, and 
forgotten about it in his old age, or that after 
his death the boards in which it was enclosed 
were mistaken by some careless person for 
lumber. Mr. Berthon’s care for everything con- 
nected with the Abbey is so well known that one 
feels sure no one would have regretted more than 
he did the loss of so interesting a relic.” 

M. Cartes Scamip will publish this 
month ‘La Décoration des Intérieurs au 
dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ a folio describing the 
adornments and furniture of aristocratic 
houses in Paris during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with 36 plates reproduced from original 
documents. 





In the “‘ Concours de Rome ”’ the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts announced the following 
awards on Saturday last. The Grand Prix 
de Rome is taken by M. Charles Nicod, who 
was born on January 2Ist, 1878, and studied 
under M. Guadet, M. Paulin, and M. Deglane. 
The Premier Second Grand Prix goes to M, 
Edouard Julien Deslandes (born in June, 
1882); he also is a pupil of M. Deglane. 
The Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix is awarded 
to M. Charles Louis Boussois, a pupil of M, 
Pascal. 


THE death is announced of Auguste 
Delatre, one of the most successful printers 
of etchings of modern times. Sir F, 
Seymour Haden, who induced Delatre to 
come to London in 1860, is reported to have 
said, ‘‘Si Rembrandt vivait de nos jours, il 
lui donnerait ses planches a tirer.”” Delatre, 
who was born in 1822, will always be asso- 
ciated with the etchings of Sir Seymour 
Haden, Whistler, Ch. Jacque, Méryon, 
Jacquemont, Bracquemond, Rops, and 
many others. He was a prolific worker in 
various artistic mediums. He published, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, a treatise 
on engraving in copper; and on two occa- 
sions he exhibited at the Royal Academy— 
in 1872 and 1873. He retired from active 
work some years ago, his son M. Eugéne 
Delatre being one of the foremost of French 
engravers in colours. 


THEopor Pixis, whose death in _ his 
seventy-seventh year is announced from 
Munich, was a pupil of Kaulbach. He 
painted historical and genre pictures, and 
also did excellent work as an illustrator. 


THE death in his seventieth year is re- 
ported from Athens of Wolonakis, professor 
at the School of Art at Athens. His marine 
pictures were very popular. 








MUSIC 
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BRITISH MUSIC. 


Or instrumental music we first mention 
old masters. Two volumes of Selected 
Pieces from the Fitzwilliam Virginal-Book, 
edited by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and William 
Barclay Squire (Breitkopf & Hirtel), include 
music by Byrd, Bull, Farnaby, and a few 
other composers. The skill of these pieces 
is perceived only by those who study the 
letter carefully, and the charm felt only by 
those who can interpret them in the right 
spirit. Specialists may study the whole 
of the Virginal-Book; but to musicians 
generally these selections will be welcome. 

In Nos. 27-29 of ‘Old English Organ 
Music ’’ (Novello) the editor, Mr. John E. 
West, states that such music, “ owing 
chiefly to its slight texture and the anti- 
quated character of its registering,’ has been 
unduly neglected. No. 27 contains five 
short pieces by Dr. Benjamin Rogers, 
Samuel Wesley, and other composers; and 
No. 28 a ‘ Verse for Double Organ’ by Dr. 
Christopher Gibbons, second son of Orlando 
Gibbons, and organist at Westminster Abbey 
when Henry Purcell became a chorister 
boy there. No. 29 is devoted to Dr. T. 8. 
Dupuis, whom Haydn in his diary described 
as ‘ein grosser Orgelspieler.’”—Another 
series deserves mention, viz., that of “‘ Old 
English Violin Music,” edited by Alfred 
Moffat. Nos. 1-3 contain sonatas by James 


Lates, Henry Eccles, and William Babell. 
The first was leader of the concerts at Oxford 
in the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
the second, as the contemporary of Purcell, 
is interesting ; while Babell, though specially 
known as a performer on the harpsichord, 
was a good violinist. 
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Of vocal music we first name the seventh 
set of English Lyrics, by Sir C. H. H. Parry 
(Novello). It contains six songs, the music 
of which is admirable as regards ease and 
restraint. Sir Hubert has written works 
which show greater evidence of his skill in 
counterpoint and harmony, yet it is that 
very skill which enables him to express his 
thoughts in a simpler manner in these songs ; 
we do not perceive the cause, but feel the 
effect. The settings of the anonymous 
poem “‘ On a time the amorous Silvy,”’ or 
Ben Jonson’s “ Follow a shadow,” with its 
felicitous shadow moti in the accompaniment, 
and the other light numbers, are very 
attractive; but for Shakspeare’s 109th 
Sonnet the music is naturally more impas- 
sioned, while in the last number, ‘ Sleep,’ 
the soft poetical accompaniment creates 
just the right kind of atmosphere for the 
poem by Julian Sturgis. 

In his six songs, Op. 18, No. 6 (Sidney 
Riorden), Dr. H. Walford Davies has tried 
to write music which, while suitable 
to the different poems, never becomes 
unduly prominent. The setting of Shak- 
speare’s ‘‘ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun ”’ 
is good, and yet the composer has not got 
at the heart of the poem. The music of the 
anonymous ‘ Lyke Wake Dirge’ provides 
appropriate dark colouring and mystic 
mood. The setting of Blake’s “I love the 
jocund dance ”’ has dainty charm. 

The songs in The House of Life, by Dr. 
Ralph Vaughan Williams (Willocks & Co.), 
are of special interest. In all six there 
is much worthy of praise. But there 
are three numbers in which the composer's 
music so thoroughly reflects the moods 
of the poems that one is not conscious of it 
for its own sake; tone and word seem like 
a double presentation of the same thoughts 
and feelings. Those three are ‘ Silent Noon,’ 
* Heart’s Haven,’ and ‘ Love’s Last Gift.’ 

Sappho, Nine Fragments for Contralto, 
words selected by Helen Bantock, set to 
music by Granville Bantock (Breitkopf & 
Hartel), is a work in which the composer’s 
gifts are displayed to the best advantage. 
Subjects of highly emotional character, such 
as the one in question, or highly picturesque, 
make a strong appeal to him. He can 
create melodies which come from the heart 
rather than the head; he can write accom- 
paniments full of life and of glowing har- 
monic colouring; and in addition he 
possesses dramatic instinct. Space will not 
allow a detailed description of the nine 
numbers before us, but we may point to the 
dignified ‘Hymn to Aphrodité,’ to the 
delicate ‘ Evening Song,’ and to the tender 
beauty of the ‘ Muse of the Golden Throne’ 
as some of the best in the cycle. In works 
of long compass, if we may venture to 
judge from one specimen, the ‘Omar 
Khayyam’ produced last year at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Bantock is less successful. Or 
was it, perhaps, the choice of the poem ? 
The poetry and picturesqueness would 
naturally appeal to a composer, but scarcely 
the pessimistic philosophy which is its very 
essence. 

Three works of Frederick Delius (Berlin, 
Verlag Harmonie) are characteristic of what 
may be termed advanced modern music. 
In 1899 the composer gave at St. James’s 
Hall a concert with a programme entirely 
of his compositions, and The Atheneum 
of June 3rd of that year recognized 
manifestation of power, in spite of much 
that was forced and even ugly. During 
the past seven years various works of Richard 
Strauss have been produced here, of which 
pretty much the same has been said. In 
Fiinf Lieder, settings of German versions of 
Danish poems by L. Holstein and J. P. 
Jacobsen, Delius shows that he can 





write music of rare poetry and charm; 
only here and there does one come across 
a chord which seems peculiar. But if we 
turn to his Appalachia, variations on an 
old Slav Lied for orchestra, with choral 
ending, we soon find that the composer is 
one of the ultra-moderns—that, like Strauss, 
so long as he is carrying out some poly- 
phonic scheme in his mind, he seems to care 
little how the whole thing sounds. The 
boldest writing of Beethoven or Wagner 
sounds tame by the side of some of that 
of Delius. And yet the music displays 
strength and character. It seems as if the 
composer had big thoughts in his mind, 
but had not yet found the best mode of 
expressing them. We are judging ‘ Appa- 
lachia’ and also Sea-Drift, the one from a 
piano jtranscription, the other from a vocal 
score ; but even from such material one can 
form a fair opinion of the general character 
of the music. Orchestral colouring and 
special phrasing and marks of expression 
would probably soften some of the harsh 
effects as they appear on paper. Mr. Henry 
J. Wood, by the way, promises a new 
Pianoforte Concerto in Cc minor by Delius 
at a Promenade Concert in October. 








Musical Gossip. 


YESTERDAY week ‘ Lohengrin’ was given 
by the Moody-Manners Company at the 
Lyric Theatre, when Mr. John Coates 
impersonated the Knight of the Grail. 
This excellent artist is well known in the 
concert-room, but in Germany he has made 
many appearances on the stage. He took 
the part of Claudio in Sir Charles Stanford’s 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ when that 
opera was produced at Covent Garden in 
1901, and, unless our memory deceives us, 
that was the only time he appeared there. 
In ‘ Lohengrin,’ which he sang for the first 
time in English, he gave full satisfaction 
as a vocalist, and acted with becoming 
dignity ; moreover, his clear enunciation of 
the words deserves record. Madame de 
Vere-Sapio, the Elsa, and Mr. Lewys James, 
the Telramund, both acquitted themselves 
well. 


On the Saturday evening ‘ Tristan,’ like 
‘The Bohemian Girl’ in the olden days, 
drew a large audience. Madame Fanny 
Moody (Isolda) and Mr. Joseph O’Mara 
(Tristan) were at their best; and if their 
good intentions as actors were not always 
fully realized, they both sang with artistic 
taste. Mr. Charles Magrath as King Mark 
was excellent. The orchestra passed through 
a trying ordeal most creditably; and if 
Herr Richard Eckhold, the painstaking 
conductor, had only had a greater number 
of strings, he could have obtained | still 
better results. 


THE LoNDON SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
begins its fourth series of concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on November 4th. The conductors 
will be Dr. Hans Richter and Herren Max 
Fiedler and Arthur Nikisch. 


THE QueEEN’s Hatt ORCHESTRA, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, has 
been exclusively engaged for the series of 
twenty-six Sunday-afternoon concerts of 
the Sunday Concert Society at Queen’s Hall 
from October 6th to March 29th, 1908. 


YESTERDAY week, at a meeting of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, 
the degree, honoris causa, of D.Mus. was 
unanimously granted to Mr. W. H. Grattan 
Flood, “in recognition of his valuable 
musical compositions and his contributions 
to Irish music and literature.’’ Dr. Grattan 
Flood is author of the standard ‘ History of 








Irish Music,’ ‘Story of the Harp,’ and 
other works, and has also contributed many 
articles to the new edition of Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians.’ 


Messrs. Loneman will publish in the 
autumn ‘ Leaves from the Journals of Sir 
George Smart,’ edited by H. Bertram Cox 
and Clara L. E. Cox. Sir George Smart 
was organist of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace, during the reigns of George IIL., 
George IV., William IV., and Victoria, and 
was organist at the coronations of the last 
three sovereigns. The portions of his 
Journals about to be presented to the public 
contain an account of his early life; of a 
tour in Austria, Germany, and France in 
1825, during which he visited Weber, 
Beethoven, the Mendelssohn family, and 
Spohr; of Weber’s visit to England, and 
of his death in Sir George Smart’s house, 
besides many anecdotes and criticisms of 
musicians and other distinguished persons. 


Tue Mozart performances at the Residenz, 
Munich, were announced to begin on the 
Ist inst. with ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Figaro’ 
following on the 3rd. The first Wagner 
performance at the Prinz Regent Theatre 
will be ‘ Tristan’ on the 12th inst., with 
Knote and Wittich. 


THE first novelty of the forthcoming 
season at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, 
is to be Smetana’s national Czechish opera 
‘ Dalibor,’ with Fraulein Destinn and;Herr 
Kraus in the principal rdéles. 


LEONCAVALLO is said to have completed 
the new opera ‘ Maya’ which M. Choudens, 
the French publisher, commissioned him 
to write. 


THE programmes of the winter season of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts, under the 
direction of Herr Nikisch, will include the 
following novelties: ‘ Kleist - Ouverture,’ 
by R. Wetz; symphonies by Kalinnikoff 
and Hans Bischoff; ‘Sadko,’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; and a symphonic poem by 
Alfen. Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Orchestral 
Variations’ will also be performed for the 
first time at these concerts. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy.—Sar. Moody-Manners Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
(Matinées also on Wednesday and Saturday.) 





DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 
St. Jamzs’s. — The Highteenth Century. 
Founded on a Comedy of Messrs. E. J. 
Malyon and C. James. 


THERE is so much that is interesting in 
the play with which Mr. Edward Compton 
has opened his season at the St. James’s 
that it might fairly have claimed some- 
what gentler treatment than it has re- 
ceived from the majority of its critics. 
Like Miss Harriett Jay’s farce at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, ‘The Eighteenth Century’ 
handles a fantastic notion with which 
even the least imaginative of persons must 
sometimes have toyed in their reading of 
history—the notion of what sort of figure 
a man of to-day would cut were he 
plunged into times earlier than his own. 
The unhappy hero of ‘When Knights 
were Bold’ is carried back into the era of 
medieval chivalry; the leading character 
of the St. James’s drama wakes up to find 
himself transformed into one of his own 
Georgian ancestors. The authors of ‘The 
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Eighteenth Century’ also require us to 
grant that a man of the present generation 
may be born with what must be termed 
an eighteenth-century temperament. Their 
hero, Nicholas, ninth Earl of Laidlaw, 
feels within himself hereditary promptings 
which in our polite times he cannot gratify, 
and he chafes under a civilization which 
forces him to put restraints upon his 

assions. The eighteenth century looms 
Schoo his eyes as an ideal age, in which 
men fought, wooed, drank, and lived 
whole-heartedly, and had an air in keeping 
with their picturesque garb ; furthermore, 
its most attractive features seem summed 
up for him in the portrait of the fourth 
earl of his line, whom the modern peer 
greatly resembles, and as greatly envies 
—libertine, duellist, and ‘pride of the 
family.” Then, again, the St. James’s 
playwrights, while giving full reins to 
their fancy, seek to contrast in their 
dream-drama the morals and manners of 
the twentieth century with those of the 
eighteenth, and to convey incidentally 
both humorous and serious criticism of 
the older civilization from the standpoint 
of the later. Finally, there is a love pro- 
blem. The twentieth-century Lord Laid- 
law is on the eve of marrying a charming 
young heiress whom he has known so long 
that he has never analyzed the real state 
of his feelings towards her, and it is after 
a talk with her in which she has insisted 
that he shall examine his heart that the 
peer finds and drinks a magic potion 
which precipitates him and his faithful 
valet into the year 1745. Here are rather 
too many strands for any but an expe- 
rienced playwright to weave into a strong, 
consistent plot. Indeed, it is the lack of 
grip noticeable in the arrangement of the 
material which must be accounted the 
chief weakness of the piece. 

And yet such theatregoers as do not 
demand perfection in the playhouse will 
reckon ‘ The Eighteenth Century ’ an enter- 
tainment that is amusing and even in- 
forming, often gives cause for thought, and 
contains, besides, one or two passages of 
real dramatic intensity. The opening 
scene affords a pleasant picture of the 
leisured ease of modern country-house life, 
but the authors do not make it clear 
whether the eighteenth-century interlude 
is to be regarded as enacted in a dream 
or brought about by the supernatural 
agency of the potion; nor is there suffi- 
cient explanation as to why all the 
twentieth-century characters have their 
exact counterparts in the costume scenes. 
On the other hand, the peer’s embarrass- 
ment over his being expected to lead a 
minuet and his valet’s horror of the 
termagant wife with whom the change of 
century saddles him make for legitimate 
fun; while the gradual piling-up of 
evidence which goes to convince the 
twentieth-century peer of the depravity 
of his admired namesake is worked out 
with equal humour and adroitness. Very 


pathetic is the interview which the mas- 
querading earl holds with his sweetheart’s 
prototype, a frightened child who is being 
driven into a marriage with the rake 
whose shape he has assumed, though 





her affections are given to a young | 


ensign. But the emotional moment 
of the play occurs in the ensuing passage 
wherein the ensign provokes his supposed 
rival till the Lord Laidlaw of 1906 forgets 
his promise to the little girl not to injure 
her lover, and gives way to the mad joy 
of the duel, only recovering himself 
remorsefully when he has killed his man. 
In these two scenes, however, there is 
considerable confusion between the hero’s 
identities, and the awakening in him of 
the hereditary blood-lust follows rather 
too closely on his professions of twentieth- 
century humanitarianism. Moreover, the 
playwrights have not been careful enough 
in this climax of their second act to avoid a 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
When their hero, as he surveys the ensign 
dead at his feet, and the girl, so like 
his own sweetheart, sobbing in despair, 
implores his valet to get him the antidote 
quickly that he may escape from this 
“horrible” century, it is almost impossible 
to stifle a laugh; and the authors had 
already excited ribaldry by the intro- 
duction of two opéra bouffe characters 
who quarrelled and shook hands with 
clockwork uniformity. 

The piece has the advantage of a gene- 
rally admirable interpretation. Mr.Comp- 
ton is not quite at home in the modern 
passages of the play, but in the costume 
scenes his diction is as irreproachable as 
his bearing is gallant. Mr. Ainley is as 
easy in impersonating a nice modern boy 
who wears an eyeglass as in simulating 
the passion of a jealous eighteenth-century 
lover. Miss Grace Lane’s daintiness and 
girlish sincerity enable her to make 
both the eighteenth-century and modern 
heroines very appealing figures; and, 
clothed in the garb of either century, Miss 
Suzanne Sheldon, with her ardent vitality, 
furnishes an excellent foil ; while Mr. Eric 
Lewis has rarely been happier than in his 
interpretation of the bewilderment of the 
honest valet—his suave art is never once 
at fault. 
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| WIT and HUMOUR. 
JESS. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. | 
Pali Mall Gazette.—“ The story is a capital 


frem the English Poets. 
The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrate 
| uTomOGRAPRY of LEIGH HUNT. 
Selected from the 
English Poets. 
| MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 
| A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
a from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
try in General. 
TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 
| Also a large number of Volumes uniform with 
the above. List on application, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’'S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
FENWICK’S CAREER. (2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
(115th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
With Illustrations. [Over on 000 Copies sold. 


EANOR. (Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Ilustrations by ALBERT STERNE R. 


HELBECEK OF BANNISDALE. [8th Edition. 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. (3rd Edition. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHIPPINGE. (3rd Impression. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. (6th Impression, 
THE CASTLE INN. (6th Edition, 

With Frontispiece. 
IN KING’S BYWAYS. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
SALTED ALMONDS. 


By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ 
THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S Soren ere. 


4th Impression 


FEAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRU- 
THER: being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. (7th Impression. 


FRENCH NAN. (3rd Impression. 
With Illustrations. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. [2nd Impression. 
With 20 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. WILL 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. | 


_ SIR N IGEL. (3rd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE STORY OF BAWN. [2nd Impression. 
| DICK PENTREATH. (2nd Impression, 
JULIA. (2nd Impression. 
| LOVE OF SISTERS. [3rd Impression. 


| By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. [3rd Impression, 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 


LITTLE ANNA MARE. 
| With a Frontispiece. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 
| With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
THE RED AXE. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF TSE CITY. 
(4th Impression. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


| THE TRUANTS. 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By Mrs. HENRY de la PASTURE. 
THE MAN FROM AMERICA, = [2nd /nipression. 
PETER’S MOTHER. (11th Impression. 
CORNELIUS. [5th Impression. 


By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS. 
THE KING’S REVOKE. (2nd Impression. 

By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q.’) 
POISON ISLAND. [2nd Impression. 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. {2nd Impression. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, and other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 


[2nd Impression, 
[8rd Impression, 
[4th Impression, 


(2nd Impression, 


[2nd Impression. 
(13th Impression. 





THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
THE DIFFICULT WAY. 
BROWNJOHENS. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
THE OLD COUNTRY: a Romance. 
BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 
| THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


(3rd Impression, 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. [2nd Impression. 


By MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
| PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE LAST HOPE. 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other Stories. 


[2nd Edition. 


(4th Impression. 2nd Edition, 


{2nd Impression. 


FLOTSAM. With a Frontispiece. [7th Jmpression. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
THE VULTURES. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 
THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
With Illustrations. 
RODEN’S CORNER. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
THE GREY LADY. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
THE SOWEBRS. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


(Sta Impression. 
[7th Impression, 
(5th Impression, 
(7th Impression, 


5th Edition. 
(10th Edition. 
(6th Impression, 


(28th Edition. 
(New Edition, 


[New Edition. 


[New Edition. 


(8rd Impression, 
(2nd Impression, 


(3rd Jmpres. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
> 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 


(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


contains, in addition to a great 


variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
FIRST SELECTION. 


AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—Awmerica ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tevnyson—Harrison Ainsworth—“ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘ The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘* Parliament Joan”—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘ Breeches,” ‘‘ Treacle,’”’ ‘‘ Vinegar,’ and 
‘* Wicked ” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the — ‘Tree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Naiis—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufriére— Bluebeard, the 
* Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—‘“‘ Bar sinister ’— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Ooats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 

Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Athenewm—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
Short a v. Italian a—A or an before A sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— Alright” for ‘All right’ 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of “ Arrived””—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird : Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 

South Africa, “grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘A far cry to Loch Awe”-- 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me ”—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘‘ Babies in the eyes” — ‘Save one’s bacon’? — “ Baff 
week ”—‘‘ Be the day weary ’’—“‘ Beatific vision ”—“ Better 
to have loved and lost ’—‘ Between the devil and the deep 
sea””—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”—‘‘ Box Harry ”— 
‘‘ Bristol look ”—*‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Achill Island, its History —‘ Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amen Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 





Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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ELEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





EIGHTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Jubilee of ‘The City Press’—Prince of Monaco’s Letters—First Oxford Russian Grammar— 
A ‘‘gude-willie waught”—George Buchanan on Tobacco—Garabaldi in England—Hackney 
Celebrities—The Subterraneous Exhibition—The Hampstead Omnibus—Seal Inscriptions— 
** Bloc”: * Block ”= Political Amalgamation. 

QUERIES :—Wilscombe Club—Defoe’s ‘ Colonel Jacque ’—French Refugee Bishops in British Territory 
—‘*Cortel” Clocks—French Ballads—Barnaby Chronicles—‘‘ Yeoman service ’’—Crest: Sun 
between Wings—Arms on Chalice—Chamberlain Marriage—Piccadilly : its Name—De Lhuys or 
Norderloose—Darcie’s ‘ History of Elizabeth’—Victor Hugo: Reference Wanted—Coffins and 
Shrouds—Col. Howe—‘‘ Incached.” 

REPLIES :—Sir George Monoux — ‘‘ Devachan” — ‘*‘ Thiggyng”: ‘‘Fulcenale”: ‘‘ Warelondes ”— 
Keble’s ‘Christian Year ’—John Horne-Tooke—‘‘ Awaitful”—‘‘The Pedlars’ Rest ”—Cemetery 
Consecration—‘‘ Grindy ”—Irish Pedigrees: Social Condition of Ireland under the Tudors— 
Court Leet : Manor Court—First Russian Christian Martyr—‘‘ Umbrella ”—Haymarket, West- 


minster—Bill Stumps his Mark—Rose and Gordon Families—‘‘ Treats”: ‘‘Mullers”—London 
Coaching Houses in 1680—Shrewsbury Clock : ‘‘ Point of war ”—Musical Services on Church 
Towers. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Oxford English Dictionary ’—‘ The Writings of Matthew Prior: Dialogues 
of the Dead, and other Works in Prose and Verse.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Nell Gwynn’s Looking-Glass—Inscriptions at Naples—Dollars: ‘‘ Bits”: ‘‘ Picayune ”— 
“Yep”: ‘* Nope”—Beddoes Surname—‘‘ Non olet (Pecunia) ”—‘‘ Retable ”—‘* Diabolo,” French 
Children’s Game—Robert Owen, of New Lanark: his Family—Barrels for Church Organs— 
‘* Politician” v. ‘* Statesman ”—The Quadrant Colonnade—Ell Family. 

QUERIES :—* Practice,” a Rule of Arithmetic—Croppenbergh or Coppenburgh—-Browning Portrait by 
Leighton—‘‘ Edward ” in Slavonic—Basse Family—Gray’s Letters—Rossetti’s Poem on the Boer 
War, 1881—Highlanders ‘‘ barbadosed ” after the 1715 and ’45 Rebellions—Kentish Newspapers— 
Bingleys of Notts—Bacon and Bungay—Latin Lines on Buxton—‘‘The Doleful Even-song ”— 
Matthew Diamondbuld Demont—Historians of the Irish Rebellion, 1798—‘‘ Mite,” a Coin— 
Robin Hood Plays—William Robert Spencer—Horace, Virgil & Cicero, Publishers—Burns’s 
** Mensuration School.” 

REPLIES :—Sir John Harington: Baron Frechvile—Crosby Hall—‘‘ Bumble-puppy ” and ‘‘ Doves” 
Tavern—Southy’s Authentic Memoirs of George III.—Barnaby Blackwell, Banker—Sturmy or 
Esturmy Family—Churchwardens’ Accounts—‘‘ Drowse ””—‘‘ Funeral”: ‘* Burial” —Sir Thomas 
Lucy—Rutledge Family of Charlestown, South Carolina—‘t Wound,” its Pronunciation—Thirkell 
or Threlkeld Family—‘‘ Taping shoos”: Treleigh Church—Charm for Burglars—Sir Anthony 
Cooke’s Wife—The Earliest Cricket Report—‘‘ Bellamy’s ”—‘ Lorna Doone’—Poll-Books—Iver, 
Bucks : Gallyhill—H in Shropshire and Worcestershire—Voltaire and Rousseau—‘‘ Breese” in 
‘ Hudibras ’—Bacon’s Apophthegms—‘“‘ Piscon-led.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Itinerary of John Leland in or about the Years 1535-1543 ’—‘ A Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1907, 


WITH THE 


INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NEARLY READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








HOLPaAyYs. 
While away you will, no doubt, have occasion to use 
a pen—writing letters, dispatching eo cards, 
er, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch along with 
your steel pen, other folks’ steel pens, or hotel pens 
—all bad, never twice alike. Invest ina 


- Qwan ” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give entire 
satisfaction, not only for a week or two, but for a 
lifetime. 
Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d.,and 25s, up to £20.. 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue with Pictures of ‘‘SWANS.” 


NV ABIE, TODD & CO., 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, W. 
Branches- 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
| 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
10, Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicage. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Fis earonn's 
MAGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 


NAY PI ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY ‘BEADING. | WUSTRATED | 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


THE LODESTAR. A FATAL DOSE. ine cite contains foom forty 


‘seventy Illustrations, and is furnished 
ial with the best available Maps and Plans, 

MAX PEMBERTON. FRED M. WHITE, 
With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by MAURICE 


The Series numbers Des 
Author of ‘The Crimson Blind,’ &c. 
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NINETY VOLUMES, ; 


and includes all the principal holiday and 



































GREIFFENHAGEN. The Scotsman says:—‘‘Is well told, very beste, secnete of thi toy and even a 
The Standard says:—‘‘‘The Lodestar’ im- | exciting, full of startling events and ingenious ealth resor ts of this country and several o N 
n presses us as an exceedingly poignant and effective | surprises.’ those abroad. 
story, true to real life. Written with cleverness 
cull hanes.” ENGLAND AND WALES. 
A GENTLEMAN TRAMP. = AUDEBURGH. = LLANDRINDOD 
. cain | BATH. WELLS. 
DAN AND ANOTHER. -g, BY GILBERT WINTLE, Author of | BEXHILL. LLANDUDNO. 
By L. G. MOBERLY, Strange Partners,’ ‘ Meshes of Mischance,’ &c. BIDEFORD. LONDON. 
Author of ‘That Preposterous Will,’ je ig oe aan anon 2 
‘Hope, my Wife,’ & HE AD AND : Lon 
The Times are w Any ad vd are sure, will | T TO a ag on es oi 
enjoy reading this book.” : ; THE AMAZON. a ms | wee gs 
a... t my News says:— ‘Quite an in- | By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER, BRIGHTON and MALVERN. Guit 
‘ | Author of ‘ Frost and Friendship,’ &e. HOVE. MARGATE. ‘on 
DOCTOR BURTON. | BRISTOL, OLIPTON, \rwmHmaD. 
By A.C. GUNTER, _ | THE MONK’S TREASURE. ,noapstarrns NEWQUAY. afr 
Author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ | By GEORGE HORTON, Author of ‘Princess BUXTON. ion oy wi 
eS oo | Romanova,’ ‘ A Fair Insurgent,’ &c. CANTERBURY. 'NORTH WALES Fray 
Publ 
| CHANNEL ISLANDS. | nee 
THE LE ATHER MASK CLEVEDON. | (Southern Section). throt 
. ' THE SECRET. CROeEn. | PENZANCE. ‘a 
By AMBROSE PRATT, | . ' | PLYMOUTH. 
Author of ‘ Vigorous Daunt : Billionaire,’ &e. | By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. pa | PORTSMOUTH. 
| The Standard says :—‘‘ We have no hesitation DEAL 4 | RAMSGATE. 
A MODERN ULYSSES | in saying that this is the finest and most absorb- DOVER | SCARBOROUGH. 
F | ing story that Mr. Oppenheim has ever written.” 2 p | SHERWOOD 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. DOVERCOURT. | FOREST. 
The Glasgow Weekly Herald says:—‘‘In ‘A ee | SIDMOUTH. 
Modern Uly ysses’ we have a strong story, es LITTLE ESSON. aaa Syn | SKEGNESS. 
holds the veader’ s attention to the end.” S. a | SOUTH WOLD. 
| By R. CROCKETT. EXETER and SOUTH- | STRATFORD-ON- 
MARGERY MANESTY | The Newcastle Journal says :—‘ The book is one __ BAST DEVON. AVON. 
Fo 4 | to read with great enjoyment. Itisa true Crockett EXMOUTH. SUTTON-ON-SEA and 7 ] 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. | is every respect.” FALMOUTH. MABLETHORPE, 
The Dundee Courier says:—‘‘ A novel full of pn pao 
human passion. Written in a clear, forcible style.” F : | TEIGNMOUTH. 
a *’ IN THE HOUSE OF THE EYE. sannocats. TORQUAY. 
’ CEN HASTINGS, ST. WES : 
A RACE FOR A CROWN. By W. A. MACKENZIE. oe ye a. od 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. | The Academy says:—‘‘The tale is unusually HERNE BAY. | WEYMOUTH. bara 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A clever, lively tale, sure | well told, and abounds in ingenious inv entions, ILFRACOMBE. WHITBY. — 
to interest any one who likes a book to be before keeping the reader on tenterhooks of curiosity.” ISLE OF MAN. | WOODHALL SPA. THI 
all things full of incident and animation.” | | ISLE OF WIGHT. WORTHING. en 
| | LEAMINGTON. WYE VALLEY. atten 
THE SHADOW OF DIVORCE. IN THECAUSE OF FREEDOM. trrrizuamrton. YARMOUTH and the tor th 
By ANDREW LORING. The Daily Express says :—“ It is sure to have a | eo SCOTLAND a 
The Scotseman says :—‘‘ This novel is one of the | Great euccess.’ | | HIGHLANDS and “BIG 
cleverest of the season.” | piney on tn al | ISLANDS. — 
. L 
JANE MATCHAM |THE WRESTLERS. | GLASGOW and the | INVERNESS. = 
a ee dase | By MARIAN BOWERS. CLYDE. image 
The Os. ds he a | The Manchester Courier says :—‘‘ Original in IRELAND. UNIV] 
quite suited tm thn , Bsus a the Goldsmith ' conception and distinguished in execution. Can- | ANTRIM. a ot 
. > * ” 
family, and can promise entertainment to all who | not fail to enhance the author’s reputation. BELFAST. EXHIBITION, 1907 
try to discover why Miss Matcham disappeared.” | CORK. | KILLARNEY. 
A HAZARDOUS WOOING ee EMERICK. 
THE SECRET ENTRANCE. | By JAMES BLYTH , ee Wannerom. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. | Dhcsatlieen , THE CONTINENT. Lectur 
a 2 | The Morning Leader says :—“‘ A rattling good BELGIUM (2s. 6d.). PARIS (1s.; or cloth gilt, Le 
The mate Times says : pn An exceedingly | yarn of a kind which many writers of historical | HOLLAND (2s. 6d.). with additional Maps “ 
entertaining and readable book. novels might envy. SWITZERLAND (is.). and Plans, 2s. 6d.). ts 
The ! 
2 . - MOND 
WARD, LOCK & CO., Lumen, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. racane 
— Resid 
lace. 
Editorial C ions should be add dto “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Baar 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. of Fees 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 3, 1907 pe 





